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Total  disappearance  of  fats  and  oils  took  place  in  all  food  categories  except 

per  person  dropped  about  half  a  pound  lard.  The  biggest  decline  in  nonfood 

in  1954,  as  reduced  use  in  nonfood  outlets  was  in  soap  although  less  oils 

products  more  than  offset  greater  con-  also  were  used  in  drying  oil  products, 
sumption  in  food.  Substantial  increases 


UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
AGRICULTURAL  MARKETING  SERVICE 


AGRICULTURE  -WASHlNQTON 


Tabla  1.-  Uholeaals  pricea  per  pouM  for  ftits,  oils,  and  glycerin  at  apeoifled  oarketa 


Item 


1953 


February  |  March 


April 


Centa  Cents 


Cents 


Cents 


Cents 


Babassu  oil,  tanks.  Hew  York   :      —  —  —  —  15,2 

Butter,  creamtsry,  Grade  A  (^-score)  bulk.  New  York  :  66.0  57.9  58,1  57.9  57,9 

Butter,  creaaary,  GSrade  B,  (90-8cora)  bulk,  Chicago   :  63.3  55.9  57.0  56.5  55,5 

Castor  oil,  dehydrated,  tanks.  New  York  :  30.1  21.7  20.6  20.6  20.U 

Castor  oil.  Ho.  1,  tanks,  f.o.b.  New  Jersey  lallls   :  25.0  17.1  16.0  16,0  15.8 

Castor  oil,  Bo.  3,  technloal,  drums,  oarlots,  f.o.b.  N.Y  :  25.8  17.8  16.6  16.5  15.8 

Coconut  oil,  crude,  tank  oars.  Pacific  Coast,  f.o.b.  Bill  1/  . :  20,8  16. U  15.7  lU.9  lU.7 

Coconut  oil,  crude,  tanks,  Atlantic  ports  (tax  Included)   :  22.0  17. 1  16.9  15.9  15.8 

Coconut  oil.  Cochin  type,  refined,  drums,  N.Y.  (tax  Included).:  28,2  22,0  21.6  21.6  20.8 

Cod  oil,  Newfoundland,  drums.  New  York    10.0  9.5  10,2  10.5  10.5 

Codllrer  oil,  aBdidnBa,  U.S.P.,  barrels.  Now  York  :  20.2  20.2  19.5  19.5  19.5 

Cornell,  crude,  tank  cars,  f.o.b.  fttdwest  mills  :  li4,9  lLi.7  13, U  13,1  13.5 

Com  oil,  refined,  drums.  Hew  York  :  19.5  21.0  20,5  20.0  19.9 

Cottonseed  oil,  cznide,  tank  oars,  f.o.b.  S.E.  mlUs  :  15.3  lU.3  13.1  13.0  13,k 

Cottonseed  oil,  p.s.y.,  bleachable,  tank  cars.  New  York  2/  17. 1^  16.2  15.1  lli,8  15.2 

Cottonseed-oll  foots,  raw  (50  percent  T.F.A)  delivered  East  ..:     1.2  1.9  2.6  2olt  2.1 

Cottonseed  oU,  refined,  drums.  New  York  :  23.2  21.0  20.5  20.0  20,0 

De^s,  oooBon,  baxrels.  New  York  :  17.0  11.0  10.0  10,0  10,0 

Olyeerln,  eoaplye,  basis  do  percent,  tanks.  New  York  ..:  30.5  IB.O  21,0  21.0  21.0 

CarveLBe,  A  white,  tank  cars,  f.o.b.  Chicago   :     I4.5  8.3  7.7  6.7  6.7 

Gnei,Bft,  yellcw,  tank  oars,  f.o.b.  Chicago   :     3.8  6.6  7.1  6.1  6.2 

lard,  loose,  tank  cars,  Chicago   :     9.3  19.1  11.1  10.9  11.8 

lard,  porlae  steam,  Ueroes,  Chicago   :  10.5  20.U  12.5  12.2  12.9 

Lard,  refined,  1-pound  cartons,  Chicago   :  lU.O  2U.1  15.7  15.2  16.0 

Linseed  oil,  raw,  tank  care,  Minneapolis   :  15.2  lU.l  12.5  12.3  12. It 

Linseed  oil,  raw,  drums,  carlots.  New  York  :  17.7  16,9  l5.1  15.0  15,2 

Mar^tflne,  white,  domesUc  regetable,  Chicago  :  28,0  26,0  26,0  26,0  26,0 

Menhaden  oil,  li^t  pressed,  tanks.  New  York   :  11,0  11.0  11.0  11.0  10.2 

Heat  •s-foot  oil,  30°,  drums,  carlots.  New  York  :  30.0  30.0  30.0  30.0  30.0 

01  ticlca  oil,  drums,  f.o.b.  New  York  :  2U.9  I8.8  16,0  15.2  lh.2 

Oleo  oil,  extra,  drums.  New  York   :  11.8  19.3  15.6  lU.7  15.3 

Oleostaarlne,  barrels.  New  York  :     7.3  13,6  11.5  11.3  11. U 

Olive  oil,  imported,  edible,  drums,  New  York  :  35.3  29.9  31.3  31.3  31.3 

Olive  oil  foots,  dcsnestlo,  drums,  carlots.  New  York  ;  15.0  - —  —  —  — 

Palm  oil,  Congo,  drums,  f.o.b.  New  York  ^   12.0  12,5  13.0  13.2  12.9 

Peanut  oil,  crude,  tank  oars,  f.o.b.  S.E.  mills   21.9  17.5  17.9  16. U  15.7 

Peanut  oil,  refined,  drums.  New  York  :  32.0  25.0  25.5  2U.6  22.7 

Bapeeeed  oil,  refined  (denatured),  tanks.  New  York  t  17.0  17.0  17.0  16.7  16. 3 

Sudlne  oil,  crude,  tanks.  Pacific  Coast   :     —  —  8.6  9.0  9.0 

Sesame  oil,  refined,  drums.  New  York  :  36.0  36. 0  36. 0  36.0  36. 0 

Soybean  oil,  crude,  tank  care,  f.o.b.  Midwest  mills   13.7  lU.l  12.2  11.8  11.6 

Soybean  oil,  refined,  drums.  Hew  York   :  20,8  20.2  19. U  18.9  18.5 

Shortening,  containing  animal  fat,  1-pound  cartons,  Chicago  ..:  26.1  27.8  27.8  28.0  26.0 

Shortening,  cottonseed,  hydrogenated,  lOndrum  lots.  New  York  .:  23.8  23. It  22.8  21,6  21.2 

Sjperm  oil,  natural,  h5°,  drums.  New  York  :  12.9  lii.8  15.2  15.2  15.2 

Tedl  oil,  refined,  tanks,  works   j     5.0  5.0  5.0  5.0  5.2 

OSallow,  edible,  loose,  Chicago   :     5.5  12.3  9.6  8.8  8.5 

Dallcw,  inedible,  packers'  prime,  tank  cars,  f.o.b.  Chicago  ..;     lt*3  6.9  7.7  6.6  6.7 

liaiofw.  Ho.  1,  inedible,  Chicago   t     3.8  6.U  7.2  6.1  6.2 

nuig  oil,  imported,  drums,  carlots,  f.o.b.  Hew  York  :  30.8  2li.l  2h.h  2h,3  2h.7 

Tung  oil,  tanks,  New  York  :  29.2  22.6  22.9  22.8  23.1* 


1/  Three-cent  processing  tax  added  to  prices  as  originally  quoted. 
2/  Nsar-by  futures. 

^  Tix  excluded.  Thx  does  not  apply  to  palm  oil  used  in  the  manufacture  of  iron  or  steel  products,  tin  and 
teme  plate.    Since  19'*^3  these  are  the  major  usss  of  palm  oil. 

Brioes  ccnplled  fron  Oil,  Paint,  and  Drug  Beportw;  jObe  Htitlooal  Provlslonar;  TSie  Journal  of  Ccnnerce 
(Hew  York);  Wall  StareeTjoumal,  SEIcago  edlUoni  reports  of  Bureau  of  Labor  siatlstios,  anS  reports  of 

Agricultural  Marketing  Service,    Excise  taxes  and  duties  included  where  applicable. 
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SUMMARY 


Output  of  food  fats  in  October  1954-March  1955  was  about  the  same 
as  the  year  before,  as  a  20  percent  increase  in  lard  offset  declines  in 
vegetable  oils  and  butter.    But  production  for  April-September  is  likely 
to  be  up  considerably  from  a  year  ago,  reflecting  increases  in  soybean 
oil  and  lard.    Little  change  is  expected  in  output  of  butter. 

Domestic  disappearance  of  food  fats  in  the  first  6  months  of  the 
present  marketing  year  was  at  a  high  level  and  up  about  5  percent  from  a 
year  ago.    At  least  part  of  the  rise  reflects  an  expansion  in  donations 
by  the  Government  to  school  lunch  and  other  programs.    Substantial  in- 
creases in  use  took  place  in  butter,  lard,  shortening  and  cooking  and 
salad  oils.    There  was  little  change  in  margarine  consumption.    Some  sea- 
sonal tapering  off  is  likely  in  April-September. 

Exports  of  food  fats  in  October-March  were  the  largest  of  record 
and  far  above  last  year's  large  amount.    More  leird,  soybeans  and  cotton- 
seed oil  were  shipped.    Exports  are  expected  to  continue  heavy  and  the 
total  for  the  marketing  year  may  be  as  much  as  50  percent  above  the  previ- 
ous record  of  1.6  billion  pounds  established  in  the  1950-51  and  1953-5^ 
marketing  years. 

Nearly  all  of  the  cottonseed  oil  exported  has  been  from  CCC  stocks. 
Since  last  October  1,  CCC  has  disposed  of  about  565  million  pounds  of 
cotton  oil  in  the  export  market.    This  includes  about  70  million  pounds 
in  the  form  of  shortening  and  salad  oils  donated  to  needy  persons  abroad 
under  Section  klS.    CCC  also  has  disposed  of  over  hO  million  pounds  domes- 
tically.   Commitments  have  been  made  for  another  100  million  pounds  for  the 
dcmeetic.  fiiiliool  lunch  program  and  foreign  relief.    CCC's  uncommitted  stocks 
at  present  total  only  about  120  million  pounds.    The  CCC  expects  to  dispose 
of  them  and  any  future  exiquisitions  tinder  the  195^  cottonseed  support 
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program,  moatXy  in  the  eacport  market,  by  the  end  of  the  present  marketing 
year.    If  all  the  purchase  authorizations  for  cottonseed  oil  that  are  out- 
standing are  utilized,  the  quantity  of  oil  taken  would  be  greater  than 
CCC's  uncommitted  stocks. 

Stocks  of  all  food  fats  at  the  end  of  the  present  marketing  year 
(September  30,  1955)  vrill  be  down  sharply  frcan  the  peak  level  of  the  two 
previous  years .    However,  there  is  likely  to  be  little  change  in  the  low 
level  of  commercial  supplies;  the  entire  reduction  probably  will  be  in 
CCC  holdings  of  cottonseed  oil  and  butter. 

Domestic  disappearance  of  nonfood  fats  per  person  in  October  195^- 
March  1955  was  down  about  half  a  pound  from  a  year  ago.    Most  of  the  de- 
cline was  in  soap  although  drying  oil  consumption  also  fell  off.  Other 
industrial  uses  increased.    Use  in  soap  this  summer  probably  will  continue 
to  run  under  a  year  ago  but  other  outlets  probably  will  take  at  least  as 
much. 

Production  of  inedible  tallow  and  greases  in  October  195^-March 
1955;  was  Just  about  equal  to  total  disappearance  and  there  has  conse- 
quently been  no  change  in  stocks.    Stocks  on  April  1,  1955;  however,  were 
somewhat  smaller  than  on  the  same  day  the  year  before.    A  year  earlier, 
output  was  less  than  total  disappearance,  stocks  were  reduced  sharply  and 
prices  rose.    Present  prices  are  about  the  same  as  at  the  beginning  of 
the  marketing  year  and  also  equal  to  a  year  earlier.    Compared  with  a  year 
ago,  production  is  up  3  percent,  domestic  disappearance  is  down  about 
3  percent  and  exports  have  remained  about  the  same. 

Production  of  inedible  taJilow  and  grease  is  likely  to  continue  some- 
what higher  than  a  year  earlier,  because  slaughter  is  expected  to  be  up. 
If  exports  remain  about  the  same  as  last  year  Eind  domestic  use  slightly 
lower,  stocks  next  October  1,  the  end  of  the  present  marketing  year,  would 
be  slightly  higher  than  on  the  same  day  a  year  earlier  and  also  up  from 
the  present  level. 


■  ,   ■     RECENT  DEVELOPMENTS 

Purchase  Author i zations 
Issued  for  Fats  and  Oils 

In  recent  months,  the  U.  S.  Government  has  issued  purchase  authoriza- 
tions for  exports  of  U.  S.  fats  and  oils --including  about  31  million  dollars 
for  cottonseed  oil.    Under  Title  1,  Public  Law  kSo,  (sales  for  foreign  cur- 
rency for  quantities  over  and  above  those  amounts  normally  taken)  about  l8 
million  dollars  have  been  allocated  to  Chile,  Spain,  Argentina,  Turkey  and 
Israel  for  the  purchase  of  cottonseed  oil.  An  additional  4.8  million  for  the 
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purchase  of  cotton  oil  has  been  authorized  for  Bolivia  and  Pakistan 
under  Title  II  of  the  same  law  (farnine  relief  and  other  assistance) . 
About  8  million  dollars  have  been  authorized  for  the  purchase  of  cotton- 
seed oil  by  the  United  Kingdom  under  section  402,  Public  Law  665 
(permits  the  use  of  foreign  currency  for  the  purchase  of  surplus  products). 
Additional  authorizations  under  various  programs  are  as  follows: 
Pakistan  -  1.1  million  dollars  for  linseed  oil  and  Oo9  million  for  tallow; 
United  Kingdom  -  8.6  million  dollars  for  lard  and  1  million  for  linseed 
oil;  and  Bolivia  —  funds  to  buy  about  4  to  5  million  pounds  of  lardo 
It  should  be  noted  that  the  United  Kingdom  has  taken  only  about  half  of 
the  large  authorization  for  cotton  oil  that  was  made  last  year. 


Table  2.-  Wholesale  price  per  pound  of  leading  fats  and  oils, 
United  States,  specified  periods 


Butter,  92-score,  Chicago 
Lard,  tank  carlots,  Chicago 
Cottonseed  oil,  crude. 

South  East  mills 
Soybean  oil,  crude,  tank 

cars.  Midwest  mills 
Coconut  oil,  crude,  tank 

cars.  Pacific  Coast  1/ 
Linseed  oil,  raw,  tank  cars, 

Minneapolis 
Tung  oil,  tanks i  New  York 
Inedible  tallov/,  prime, 

Chicago 


1953-1954 


1954-1955 


Item 


Average*  

1937-41" 

;1953 


:  Jan. 

;1954 


Ct. 


Ct. 


29.6  67.4 

7.6  15.8 

7.0  13.5 

6.4  13.3 

7.0  19.2 

9.3  16,0 

2/21.7  25.7 


;  May  >:  Aug. 
;1954  ;1954 
Ct,  Ct. 


Oct,  :Jan.  :  Mid-May 
1954  :1955  ;  1955 
Ct .      Ct .         Ct , 


Ct,         

65.3  57.1  57.0  59,1  57o4  56.8 

15.3  17.0  17,0  14o2  11.5  11. P 

12,3  14.3  14.3  12.8  13,0  lA.O 

12,1  13c9  14,8  12.1  12.2  11.9 

19,3  16.6  15,3  15,7  15.8  14.0 

14,8  14.2  16,0  14.5  12.3  13.2 

23.7  22.4  22,0  22,0  22,1  23.5 

6.4 


6,3     4,5     6.5     6,8     5,9     6.7  7.8 


1/  Three  cents  added  to  allow  for  tax  on  first  domestic  processing. 
2/  Drums,  New  York. 

Compiled  from  Oil,  Paint,  and  Drug  Reporter;  The  National  Provisioner;  V/all 
Street  Journal,  Chicago  edition;  and  reports  of  Commodity  Stabilization  Servi 


The  April  1955  issue  of  the  Marketing  and 
Transportation  Situation,  MTS-llT,  contains  an 
article  on  Trends  in  Marketing  Soybeans-  Copies 
can  be  obtained  without  charge  from  the  Informa- 
tion Office,  A. M.S.,  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 
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Farmers  '  Decisions  May 
Influence  Soybeans 

Decisions  that  farmers  are  now  making  with  regard. to  the  soybeans 
that  they  have  placed  under  support  programs  could  have  considerable  in- 
fluence on  prices,  crushings,  exports  and  carryover  stocks.    Of  the  3^ #2 
million  bushels  still  under  programs  as  of  mid-April  (5»8  million  had 
been  redeemed),  l$tk  million  were  warehouse-stored  beans »    Under  the 
provisions  of  the  support  program,  unredeemed  warehouse- stored  beans 
are  taken  over  by  CGC  at  maturity.    If  the  market  price  prevailing  on 
the  last  day  for  redemptions  (May  31)  is  higher  than  support  plus  charges 
and  interest,  producers  will  be  paid  the  difference «    Consequently,  it 
would  be  possible  for  the  Corporation  to  acquire  substantial  quantities 
of  warehouse-stored  beans  even  though  prices  continue  moderately  above 
support©    (Producers  also  would  have  to  pay  charges  and  interest  costs 
if  they  redeemed  the  beans.)    If  CCC  does  acquire  a  considerable  quantity 
of  beans.  Government  policy  as  to  their  disposal  viill  have  an  important 
bearing  on  prices  and  use  of  soybeans. 

Despite  a  record  crop,  prices  received  by  farmers  for  soybeans 
in  October  19^U-February  1955  were  relatively  stable  —  ranging  from 
!..,)2.5U  to  ^,)2.6l  per  bushel       and  well  above  the  national  average  support 
price  of  02.22  per  bushel.    The  stability  reflected  little  change  in  the 
total  value  of  the  product  obtained  from  the  beans,  heavy  export  demand 
and  the  slow  movement  from  farms.    The  farmers'  share  of  the  total  value 
of  the  products  was  about  the  same  as  in  the  1951-53  crop  years  and  well 
above  any  crop  year  prior  to  195l« 

Farm  prices  have  declined  about  25  cents  per  bushel  since  February, 
reflecting  mainly  a  15  percent  drop  in  prices  of  meal.    Present  meal  prices 
are  the  lowest  since  October  1950»    Prices  of  most  feeds  have  been  loxi;er 
this  spring  than  a  year  earlier,  with  the  greatest  drop  in  high-protein 
feeds.    Livestock  prices  generally  are  lower  and  feeders  in  some  areas 
may  be  trying  to  cut  costs  by  reducing  their  cash  outlay  for  purchased 
feed  such  as  the  high  protein  feeds. 

Soybean  crushings  in  October  195i|-April  1955  totaled  about  lh6 
million  bushels  (April  is  partly  estimated),  only  7  million  more  than 
last  year's  low  level.    If  the  total  for  the  entire  crop  year  were  to 
reach  2li5-250  million  bushels  —  not  a  particularly  large  crush  — 
crushings  in  May-September  would  have  to  average  20-21  million  per  montli, 
well  above  the  average  for  this  period  of  seasonally  low  crushings. 

Soybean  exports  continue  to  run  well  above  any  other  year.  The 
total  for  the  October  195ij.-April  1955  period  was  about  Ul,5  million 
bushels  (April  is  partly  estimated),  nearly  7  million  more  than  last 
year's  record.    In  order  of  quantity  taken,  the  soybeans  went  mostly  to 
Japan,  Canada,  ^]etherlands,  Western  Germany,  Formosa,  Denmark,  Israel, 
France,  and  the  United  Kingdom,    Exports  for  the  entire  crop  year,  ex- 
cluding any  beans  acquired  by  CCC  under  the  support  program  and  then 
sold,  probably  will  reach  50  million  bushels  and  possibly  could  go  as 
high  as  55  million.    The  previous  record  was  set  in  1953-51|  when  kO 
million  were  shipped  out© 
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Stocks  of  soybeans  in  all  positions  on  April  1  totaled  a  record 
177  million  bushels,  30  million  more  than  the  previous  high  on  April  1, 
19$3*    Farm  stocks  also  were  at  a  peak  indicating  that  the  movement 
from  farms  still  was  comparatively  slow.    This  strong  holding  action, 
aided  by  the  placing  of  12  percent  of  the  crop  under  support  programs, 
probably  explains  vjhy  the  farmers '  share  of  the  total  value  of  the 
products  continues  to  be  relatively  high. 

Prices  of  soybean  oil  this  crop  year  have  fluctuated  within  a 
range  of  one  cent  per  pound.    Soybean  oil  prices  moved  up  about  half 
a  cent  in  the  past  month  as  some  tightness  developed  in  vegetable  oil 
supplies  because  of  tenders  of  cotton  oil  to  CCC  and  the  moderate  level 
of  soybean  crushings  so  far  this  crop  year.    The  present  price  of  about 
12  cents  per  pound  is  about  the  same  as  at  the  beginning  of  the  crop 
year  but  about  2  cents  less  than  a  year  ago^    Total  disappearance  of 
all  vegetable  oils  is  greater  than  a  year  ago. 

Last  srping  and  summer,  prices  of  all  vegetable  oils  increased 
sharply  as  market  prices  of  cotton  oil  rose  to  the  CCC  domestic  resale 
level  when  large  tenderings  tightened  coiTurisrcial  supplies.  Moderate 
quantities  of  cotton  oil  were  purchased  from  CCC  by  the  trade  last 
summer.    It  appears  unlikely  that  a  comparable  situation  will  develop 
this  year© 

19^1i  Cottonseed  Crop  Estimate  ^ 
Increased  j  Tenders  to  CCC  "       -  ' 

Decline  in  Last  liontH 

Cottonseed  production  from  the  19^h  crop  now  is  placed  at  5*702 
thousand  tons,  up  13h  thousand  from  last  December's  estimate  but  1,0[|6 
thousand  less  than  the  19^3  output.    The  yield  of  cottonseed  per  acre 
in  cultivation  on  July  1  was  a  record  576  pounds,  Ul  pounds  more  than 
the  previous  record  established  a  year  earlier.    Yields  were  sharply 
above  average  in  the  irrigated  areas  of  Texas  and  the  far  V/est,  Acreage 
allotments  v/ere  in  effect  in  19514  for  the  first  time  since  1950  and  the 
acreage  in  cultivation  on  July  1,  195^1  was  down  22  percent  from  the  year 
before. 

The  acreage  allotment  for  the  1955  crop  is  about  15  percent  below 
that  for  the  195U  crop» 

Prices  received  by  farmers  for  195U  crop  cottonseed  averaged  ■■i60 
per  ton,  nearly  ^p8  more  than  the  year  before  and  also  above  support© 
Tenders  of  cottonseed  products  to  CCC  under  the  support  program  for 
cottonseed  were  rather  small  through  mid-February,  as  the  market  value 
of  the  "package"  was  above  the  CCC  value.    However,  meal  prices  fell 
off  sharply  and  pulled  the  market  value  of  the  package  down  to  a  level 
"where  tenders  increased  considerably.    Tenders  of  oil  rose  from  79 
million  pounds  as  of  February  9  to  l85  million  by  May  18,    This  move- 
ment of  cotton  oil  into  CCC's  hands  tightened  commercial  supplies  and 
raised  market  prices  nearly  a  cent  in  the  past  month  to  above  the  CCC 
price.    As  a  result  tenders  have  been  greatly  reduced. 
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CCC  Selling 
Flaxsee'd 

The  Department  recently  announced  that  it  expects  to  acquire  all 
of  the  10  million  bushels  of  19^k  crop  flaxseed  that  were  placed  under 
support  programs,    (This  quantity  is  equal  to  about  2$  percent  of  the 
crop.)    The  take-over  period  began  on  May  1  and  the  seed  is  now  being 
offered  in  part  for  export  sale  and  in  part  for  domestic  sale  as  it  is 
acquired. 

Flaxseed  prices  sagged  considerably  below  support  the  last  few 
months  but  have  moved  up  somewhat  in  recent  weeks.    The  rise  probably 
reflects  some  tightening  in  commercial  supplies  and  prospects  for  a 
small  1955  crop  in  Texas  x^rhich  is  now  being  harvested.    Linseed  oil 
prices  declined  sharply  from  July  195U  (the  beginning  of  the  crop  year) 
through  January,  \-jere  relatively  stable  through  April  but  have  now  in- 
creased moderately.    Commercial  supplies  x;ere  tight  last  July  but  price 
weakness  developed  as  new  crop  crushings  increased  in  volume.  The 
recent  rise  in  oil  prices  probably  reflects  a  tightening  in  supplies* 
Domestic  disappearance  of  linseed  oil  in  July  195i4-March  1955  totaled 
373  million  pounds,  k  percent  less  than  a  year  earlier.    Linseed  meal 
prices  increased  substantially  from  last  July  through  December  but  have 
since  declined  sharply  and  at  present  are  the  lowest  in  nearly  h  years. 

Import  Quota  on 

Peanuts  Changed j 

1953  Crop  Allotments  Increased; 

Support  Announced  for  19^5  Crop 

The  President  on  May  16  announced  another  change  in  the  import 
quota  for  peanuts  for  the  current  fiscal  year# 

Ordinarily,  domestic  output  of  peanuts  is  more  than  sufficient 
to  meet  all  needs  at  price  support  levels  and  import  quotas  have  been 
in  effect  in  recent  years  to  prevent  material  interference  with  the 
support  programs.    Peanuts  are  a  basic  commodity  and  support  is  manda- 
tory.   Imports  have  been  limited  to  2  million  pounds  per  year.  Shelled 
and  uns helled  peanuts  are  subject  to  import  duties  of  7  and  ii,25  cents 
per  pound,  respectively* 

This  crop  year,  supplies  have  been  short  because  drought  severely 
reduced  the  19Sh  crop*,    As  a  consequence,  the  President  last  I'arch  in- 
creased the  import  quota  to  53  million  pounds,  shelled  basis,  and  inposed 
a  fee  of  2  cents  per  pound  of  shelled  peanuts  (in  addition  to  the  7  cent 
duty)  on  the  added  51  million  pounds  that  could  be  importeds    As  the 
supply  of  peanuts  with  large  kernels  seemed  to  be  sufficient,  the  added 
quota  was  limited  to  the  smaller  kernels.    Also,  the  additional  quorta 
applied  only  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1S$^» 
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However,  the  shortage  has  since  appeared  to  be  greater  than  vras 
assmned  earlier  in  the  year  and  the  latest  aniiounceraent  by  the  President 
lifts  all  restrictions  on  the  quantity  of  shelled  peanuts  that  may  be 
imported*    The  2  cent  fee  per  pound  of  shelled  peanuts  is  retained 
(making  a  total  of  9  cents  when  added  to  the  customary  import  duty). 
Also,  the  period  during  which  these  peanuts  can  come  in  is  extended  one 
month  —  through  July  1955       and  the  limitation  on  the  size  of  peanuts 
vjhich  can  be  imported  is  removed* 

On  May  h  the  Department  announced  a  7»5  percent  increase  in  the 
marketing  quota  and  acreage  allotments  for  the  1955  peanut  crop.  The 
increase  applies  to  all  areas  and  types  of  peanuts.    The  decision  to 
make  these  increases  followed  an  investigation  and  hearing,  as  required 
by  law. 

Prices  for  1955  crop  peanuts  will  be  supported  at  a  national 
average  minimum  level  of  $2Uli»80  per  ton,  the  same  as  a  year  earlier. 
This  is  equal  to  90  percent  of  the  April  15,  1955  parity. 

This  is  the  first  year  under  the  Agricultural  Act  of  19U9  as 
amended  that  a  90  percent  support  for  peanuts  was  not  mandatory  (as  long 
as  farmers  approved  marketing  quotas).    Support  for  the  1955  crop  can 
range  between  82o5  to  90  percent  based  upon  supply-demand  conditions. 
However,  on  the  basis  of  the  latest  estimates  of  supply-demand  conditions 
support  at  90  percent  of  parity  vjould  be  required  for  the  1955  crop, 

,  *     The  principal  provisions  of  'the  1955  program  are  similar  to  those 
in  effect  for  the  195U  crop, 

CCC  Sells  Tung  Oil 

Last  February,  the  CCC  announced  that  it  would  offer  tung  oil 
weekly  for  domestic  or  export  sale  on  a  bid  basis.    As  of  that  period, 
the  Corporation  ovrned  about  38  million  pounds  of  tung  oil.  Through 
mid-May,  CCC  had  accepted  bids  for  3«5  million  pounds.    Sales  were  made 
at  prices  somewhat  above  the  support  level  of  21 ©2  cents  per  pound,  f aO.b, 
tankcars,  at  mills.    Substantial  additional  sales  are  likely  to  be  made 
by  CCC  as  commercial  supplies  will  not  be  sufficient  to  meet  probable  use. 

Production  from  the  195i|  crop  now  is  estimated  at  slightly  over 
15  million  pounds.    Imports  probably  will  total  about  25  million,  making 
a  total  available  commercial  supply  (beginning  commercial  stocks  are 
assumed  to  be  near  the  minimum)  of  about  i;0  million  pounds.  Domestic 
use  appears  to  be  at  an  annual  rate  of  about  50  million  pounds,  the 
same  as  in  recent  years,  and  a  couple  of  million  pounds  apparently  are 
being  exported.    Hence  a  considerable  quantity  of  oil  vjill  have  to  come 
from  CCC  stocks.    Market  prices  have  moved  up  since  the  beginning  of  the 
marketing  year  (November  1,  195U)i  probably  reflecting  the  short  195i4 
crop  and  the  prospective  small  crop  this  year.    At  present,  prices  (23,5 
cents  per  pound.  New  York)  are  about  1  cent  per  pound  higher  than  a  year 
earlier, 

V 
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Prospects  are  that  the  19^5  tung  crop  probably  will  be  a  failure 
or  near-failure  because  of  frost  damage  last  March,  Output  of  tung  oil 
in  1955-56  may  be  considerably  less  than  the  15  roillion  pounds  produced 
in  the  current  crop  year,  the  least  in  many  years,  and  far  below  lilcely 
requirements.  However,  the  CCC  carryover  probably  still  will  be  sub- 
stantial. 

Somevjhat  Larger  Supplies 
of  Copra  in  Prospect  1/ 

The  world  volume  of  copra  and  coconut  oil  available  for  export  in 
1955        be  somexThat  larger  than  in  195h«    With  favorable  weather,  pro- 
duction  of  copra  in  the  Philippines  in  1955  is  expected,  by  unofficial 
sources,  to  increase  about  10  percent  from  the  1,050,000  tons  estimated 
to  have  been  produced  in  195U«    Indonesia's  output  is  forecast  at  ap- 
proximately the  195U  level,  and  production  in  Malaya  and  Ceylon  probably 
will  not  vary  greatly  from  last  year. 

Shipments  of  copra  and  coconut  oil  in  terms  of  copra  equivalent 
from  the  k  major  surplus-producing  countries- -the  Philippines,  Indonesia, 
I^alaya  and  Ceylon- -totaled  an  estimated  1,5  million  long  tons  in  195h> 
an  increase  of  Ik  percent  from  the  1,3  million  tons  shipped  in  1953*  Ex- 
ports from  the  Philippines  in  1951^  vrere  up  one-fourth  from  1953  and  from 
Malaya  shipments  increased  15  percent,    Hoirever,  esqjorts  from  Indonesia 
declined  2  percent  and  from  Ceylon,  9  percent. 

The  Philippine  Coconut  Administration  (PHILCOA)  is  sponsoring  a 
program  to  iirprove  the  quality  of  copra  produced  in  the  Philippines, 
The  Board  of  Administrators  ruled  that  after  April  30,  1955*  all  copra 
below  the  standard  set  by  the  PHILCOA  either  for  e:>qDort  or  for  domestic 
use  was  to  be  condemned.    Export  certificates  were  not  to  be  issued  to 
exporters  whose  copra  is  found  below  such  standards.    To  what  extent 
this  program  will  affect  exports  of  copra  from  the  Philippines  remains 
to  be  seen. 

Communist . China  has  become  an  increasingly  important  market  for 
Ceylonese  coconut  oil  and  Indonesian  copra,    A  continuation  and  possible 
strengthening  of  demand  from  China  probably  v;ould  stimulate  exports  from  - 
both  Ceylon  and  Indonesia,    I'breover,  vrith  the  recent  sharp  reduction 
in  export  duties  of  coconut  products  in  Ceylon,  the  market  situation  is 
expected  to  shovr  some  inprovement.    And  in  Indonesia  the  reorganization 
and  decentralization  of  the  Copra  Fund  late  in  195U  may  bring  about  in- 
creased exports* 


1/    Prepared  by  Foreign  Agricultural  Service,  U,  S,  D.  A, 
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Follotring  a  decline  in  the  spring  of  19$kf  international  prices 
of  copra  and  coconut  oil  remained  relatively  stable  throughout  the  re- 
mainder of  the  year.    Some  improvement  early  in  195^  was  follovred  by 
a  decline  in  March  and  April o    U,  S,  prices  for  coconut  oil  so  far  in 
195$  have  been  considerably  lower  than  in  the  same  period  a  year  earlier. 
Among  the  factors  that  will  be  reflected  in  the  future  v/orld  price  trend 
are  the  extent  to  trhich  palm  and  whale  oils  will  be  favored  in  European 
markets  over  copra  and  coconut  oil,  the  volume  of  Indonesian  copra  and 
Ceylonese  coconut  oil  that  is  shipped  to  China  and  international  devel- 
opments in  the  Formosan  area© 


U.  S,  civilians  apparently  took  h$»2  pounds  (fat  content)  of  food 
fats  per  person  in  19$k}  much  more  than  in  any  year  since  1950 •    Part  of 
the  rise  reflects  an  expansion  in  donations  by  the  Government  to  school 
lunch  programs,  nonprofit  institutions,  and  welfare  organizations,  (Do- 
nations of  shortening  increased  from  16  million  pounds  in  1953  to  53  mil- 
lion in  195U  while  butter  rose  from  55  million  to  93  ruillion  pounds. 
'■  There  was  also  a  small  increase  in  donations  of  salad  oils.)  Increases 
in  use  were  registered  for  all  categories  except  lard.    The  category 
"other  edible  oils"  (which  includes  cooking  and  salad  oils,  mayonnaise, 
etc.)  showed  a  sharp  increase  from  1953  "to  195U«    However,  this  is  a 
residual  item  calculated  in  this  office  and  often  is  substantially  re- 
vised  when  the  annual  Census  data  become  available  and  data  for  195U 
have  not  yet  been  released* 

For  1955>  per  capita  consumption  of  butter  probably  will  increase 
while  margarine  will  remain  about  the  same»    More  lard  and  less  vegetable 
shortening  are  likely  to  be  used  in  1955 e 

Increased  use  of  lard  in  1955  will  be  possible  because  of  greater 
supplies.    Beginning  stocks  were  up  somewhat  and  production  is  expected 
to  be  about  15  percent  higher  than  a  year  ago.    Greater  output  will  mainly 
reflect  increased  slaughter  of  hogs.    Use  of  lard  in  shortening  in  1955 
is  e:q)ected  to  continue  the  upvjard  trend  which  xras  temporarily  reversed 
last  year  by  limited  supplies.    Such  use  totaled  86  million  pounds  in  the 
first  three  months  of  1955  conpared  with  only  3U  million  last  year.  Ex- 
ports of  lard  are  running  above  last  year's  level  and  the  annual  total 
probably  xrill  be  up  from  a  year  ago.    Domestic  disappearance  of  lard 
through  I%rch  was  11  percent  more  than  last  year.    Less  vegetable  short- 
ening probably  xfill  be  used  because  of  the  increase  in  lard  consumption. 
Stocks  of  lard  and  shortening  have  increased  sharply  this  year  and  on 
April  1  v;ere  much  higher  than  a  year  ago  (table  3), 

Exports  of  food  fats  in  calendar  1951;  were  at  a  peak  of  1,9  bil- 
lion pounds  (including  the  oil  equivalent  of  oilseeds  exported  for  crush- 
ing).   Large  quantities  of  cotton  oil,  lard  and  soybeans  were  shipped 
abroad.    Nearly  all  of  the  cotton  oil  was  from  CCC  stocks  and  sold  at 
less  thanU.  S,  domestic  prices.    Exports  are  continuing  heavy  in  1955» 


FOOD  FATS 


. High  Level  of  Use; 
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TRENDS  IN  DOMESTIC  CONSCJMPTION  OF  BUTTER  AND  MARGARINE 

Longtime  Decline  in 
Use  of  Butter,  Increase 
in  Margarine 

Over  the  past  2  decades,  a  substantial  shift  has  occurred  in  the 
pattern  of  consumption  of  the  two  major  table  spreads  -  -  butter  and 
margarine.    Butter  use  declined  from  16.8  pounds  per  pei  son  in  1935-39 
to  9.0  pounds  in  1954.    Margarine  consumption  in  the  same  period  rose 
from  2.8  pounds  per  person  to  8J4.  pounds. 

Increased  consumption  of  margarine  has  only  partly  offset  the 
decline  in  the  consumption  of  butter.    The  total  use  of  these  products 
in  1954  was  17.4  pounds  per  person  compared  with  19.6  pounds  in  1935-39. 
Several  factors  may  account  for  this:    Other  spreads  such  as  mayonnaise 
and  cheese  have  increased  in  popularity,  and  the  per  capita  use  of  bread 
and  potatoes  has  declined  from  the  prewar  level. 

The  outlook  for  1955  indicates  that  butter  consumption  per  person 
may  move  up  slightly  as  it  did  from  1953  to  1954.    However,  as  in  1954, 
the  gain  may  be  partly  due  to  increased  donations  of  butter  to  school 
lunch  and  other  domestic  food  programs.    Government  donations  of  butter 
for  domestic  use  rose  from  55  million  pounds  in  1953  to  93  million  in 
1954.    Excluding  domestic  donations  of  butter  in  1953  and  1954,  the  per 
capita  use  of  butter  would  have  been  8,2  and  8.4  pounds,  respectively. 
Total  butter  use  last  year  exceeded  that  of  margarine,  but  excluding 
donations,  the  two  would  have  been  equal  l/.    Margarine  consumption  per 
person  has  shown  indications  recently  of  leveling  off  and  in  1955 
probably  will  be  about  the  same  as  the  year  before. 

Many  factors  in  varying  degree  over  the  past  20  years  led  to  this 
shift  from  butter  to  margarine.    World  War  II  restrictions  on  the  use  of 
butterfat  and  subsequent  rationing  of  butter  to  consumers  led  to  a 
fairly  sharp  drop  in  the  use  of  butter  during  the  war.    In  this  same 
period,  consumption  of  margarine  increased  somevrtiat  even  though  it  also 
was  under  point  rationing  and  production  quotas. 


1/  The  USDA  also  is  disposing  of  substantial  quantities  of  its  butter 
through  donations  to  needy  persons  abroad  and  through  other  export 
programs.    Such  shipments  totaled  24  million  pounds  in  1953  and  53  mil- 
lion in  1954  and  were  about  40  million  pounds  in  January-March  1955. 
Since  last  summer  output  of  butter  has  been  running  somewhat  below  the 
level  of  the  year  before,  mainly  reflecting  greater  consumption  of  fluid 
milk  and  lower  milk  output  in  recent  months.    Stocks  of  butter  (CCC  and 
commercial)  on  May  1,  1955  totaled  293  million  pounds,  82  million  less 
than  a  year  earlier.    Of  greater  significance  is  the  fact  that  butter 
stocks  have  been  reduced  215  million  pounds  since  the  September  1,  1954 
peak.    In  the  comparable  period  a  year  earlier,  stocks  actually  increased 
41  million  pounds. 
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The  removal  of  much  restrictive  legislation  on  margarine  has 
encouraged  greater  use  of  this  product.    Twenty-iivo  States  were  still 
prohibiting  the  sale  of  colored  margarine  in  1947.  2/    These  included, 
among  others,  such  populous  States  as  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Illinois, 
California,  Michigan,  New  Jersey,  and  Ohio,    Currently  only  Wisconsin 
and  Minnesota  bar  all  sales  of  the  colored  product.    California  and 
Pennsylvania  prohibit  its  use  in  public  eating  places. 

In  addition,  certain  restrictive  Federal  measures  on  the  sale  and 
price  of  margarine  were  lifted  in  1950.    Federal  excise  taxes  of 
i  '    10  cents  per  pound  on  colored  margarine  and  1/4  cent  per  pound  on  the 
uncolored  product  v;ere  repealed,  effective  July  1,  1950.    The  act  re- 
moving the  excise  tax  also  repealed  the  annual  retailers*,  wholesalers  % 
and  manufacturers*  tax  imposed  on  the  margarine  industry. 

The  sharp  growth  in  domestic  output  of  vegetable  oils  in  the  last 
15  years  has  provided  plentiful  supplies  of  oil  for  use  in  margarine  at 
comparative  15'-  low  prices. 

Acceptance  of  margarine  has  increased  over  the  past  several 
years  due  to  standardization  and  general  improvement  of  the  product. 
Also  important  over  the  postwar  period  has  been  the  vigorous  merchan- 
dising and  promotional  campaign  carried  on  by  the  margarine  industry. 

Butter  prices  to  consumers  usually  have  been  at  least  double 
those  for  margarine.    However,  the  ratio  in  1952  and  1953  was  close  to 
3  to  1.    In  1954>  butter  prices  to  consumers  were  about  2  1/2  times 
margarine  prices  and  this  relationship  is  expected  to  prevail  in  1955 • 
Furthermore,  in  recent  months  there  has  been  larger  use  of  coupons  and 
other  special  price  concessions  for  margarine  which  are  not  usually 
reflected  in  quoted  retail  prices. 

Wholesale  prices  of  butter  have  been  close  to  Government  purchase 
prices  a  large  part  of  the  time  since  the  postwar  program  was  begun  in 
1949.    USDA  purchases  of  butter  under  price  support  programs  totaled 
114  million  pounds  in  1949,  128  million  in  1950,  359  million  in  1953,  and 
320  million  pounds  in  1954«    Purchases  in  1951  and  1952  were  very  smallo 
Purchases  from  January  1  through  May  21,  1955  totaled  73  million  pounds, 
116  million  less  than  a  year  earlier. 

Nature  of  r^arket  for 
Butter  and  Margarine 

Data  now  being  collected  each  week  from  a  representative  nation- 
wide sample  of  5,800  families  3/  indicates  the  current  nature  of  the 

2/  Ala.,  Fla.,  Okla.  and  S.  C.  removed  their  prohibitions  during  World 
War  II.    Other  States  removed  their  prohibitions  as  follows:    1948-  Me., 
Md,,  Mass.,  Mo.,  N.  J.;  1949-  Calif.,  Mich.,  N.  H.,  Ohio,  N.C.j  1951-  Conn., 
Del.,  111.,  Ore.,  Pa.,  Wyo.j  1952-  N.  Y,,  Wash.;  1953-Iowa,  Mont.,  S.  Dak., 
and  Vt. 

3/  "Household  Purchases  of  Butter,  Cheese,  Nonfat  Dry  Milk  Solids,  and 
Margarine'*  released  monthly,  quarterly,  and  annually  by  Agricultural 
Marketing  Service,  USDA,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 
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household  market  for  butter  and  margarine .    These  data  reveal  that  house- 
hold purchases  of  butter  make  up  over  60  percent  of  total  use  of 
creamery  butter  while  margarine  purchases  by  householders  were  about 
90  percent  of  total  use.    A  study,  ij   made  in  the  fall  of  19 54* 
of  restaurants  in  the  continental  United  States  showed  that  81  percent  oi 
all  restaurants  use  butter  vrtiile  only  52  percent  use  margarine. 

During  the  12  months,  April  1954-March  1955,       S,  householders 
bought  13  percent  more  butter  and  3  percent  more  margarine  than  in  the 
previous  year.    During  the  same  period,  consumers  reported  a  drop  of 
10  percent  in  butter  prices  while  margarine  prices  were  unchanged  from 
a  year  earlier. 

Additional  information  from  this  continuing  household  survey  shows 
that  the  best  household  market  for  butter  is  in  the  Northeast  and  North 
Central  States.    Butter  purchases  per  capita  in  Southern  and  Mountain- 
Southwest  households  were  equal  to  only  30  and  40  percent  of  the  United 
States  average.    Relative  per  capita  incomes  in  these  regions  probably 
accounts  for  some  of  the  reported  differences. 

For  margarine.  Pacific  Coast  States  householders  were  the  largest 
per  capita  users j  however,  regional  differences  in  reported  per  capita 
purchase  rates  for  margarine  were  much  less  marked  than  those  for  butter. 
Pacific  Coast  States  householders  also  used  more  margarine  and  butter 
combined  than  any. other  area. 

This  survey  of  household  purchases  of  certain  dairy  products  and 
margarine  has  also  yielded  some  relationships  between  purchases  and 
family  characteristics.    For  example,  high  income  families  tend  to  eat 
more  butter  while  low  income  families  use  more  margarine.    For  butter  and 
margarine  use  combined,  the  differences  by  income  groups  were  not 
noticeable. 

Changes  from  April-September  1947  to  April-September  1954  by  in- 
come groups  ranged  from  a  decrease  of  0.7  of  a  pound  to  1.1  pounds  per 
capita  for  butter  and  an  increase  of  1.1  to  1,3  pounds  for  margarine. 

Families  with  housewives  45  years  old  and  over  were  not  only  the 
largest  per  capita  users  of  butter  but  they  also  used  more  margarine 
than  families  with  younger  housewives.    It  should  also  be  noted  that 
from  April-September  1947  to  April- Sept ember  1954,  only  those  households 
with  the  older  housewives  increased  their  combined  use  of  butter  and 
margarine.    These  older  housewives  probably  do  more  cooking  and  baking 
and  their  families  have  higher  incomes  than  younger  housewives. 

Use  of  butter  and  of  margarine  per  person  was  inversely  related 
to  size  of  household.    In  1954,  those  families  with  6  or  more  members 
were  buying,  on  a  per  capita  basis,  less  than  half  the  quantity  of  butter 
plus  margarine  taken  by  families  with  1  or  2  members. 


y  Alfred  Po lit 2  Research  Inc.,  and  Is  based  on  a  probability  sample . 
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Table  3  .-    Selected  fats  and  olla:    Supply  and  dlspoaitlon, 
October  195U-Marcb  1955  vltb  ccnrparlson 


Beginning 
stocks 


Zte 


;  Oct.  1,  ;  Oct.  1, 
'    1953     :  195^ 


Productlcfi 
froB  donestlc 
materials 


Imparts  and 
production  frcn 
Ingported  material 


Total 


Oct.  1953-!Oct.  195»f-;Oct.  1953- 
Mar.  195'^  IMar.  1955  iMar.  1^ 


Oct.  1954  'oct.  1953-  'Oct.  195U 
Mar.  1955  'Mar.  19^k    'Mar.  1955 


Mil.  lb.    Mil.  lb.    Mil.  lb.      Mil.  lb.     Mil.  lb.      Mil.  lb.      Mil.  lb. 


Food  fats  and  oils 
Butter,  creamery  (actual 

velgtat) 
lard,  except  farm 
Beef  fats  g/ 
Edible  vegetable  oils  }/ 
Total  food  fats 

Bdof ood  fats  and  oils 


333 
hi 
8 

1,2x5 
1,589 


1»89 
50 
10 
1,059 
1,607 


671 
1,106 
127 
V3,251 
5,155 


600 
1,332 
,  ^31 
V3,090 

5,153 


26 
28 


k9 


99k 
6,TT2 


MU.  lb. 


1,089 
1,382 

6,809 


Tallov,  Inedible  and  grease 

:  363 

268 

l,3Mf 

1,388 

1 

3 

1,708 

1,658 

Cocoout  oil 

:  56 

59 

293 

291 

3W 

350 

Otber  laurlc  acids  ^ 

:  9 

9 

12 

a 

39 

Linseed  oil 

1  587 

253 

308 

324 

895 

578 

Other  drying  oils  6/ 

:  27 

58 

36 

15 

'34 

97 

104 

Palm  oil 

i  18 

23 

17 

31 

35 

54 

Castor  oU,  Ho  1  and  le.  3 

:  kl 

25 

7 

"4 

46 

57 

9^ 

86 

Fish  and  marine  i— —  ^ 

oils 

'i  85 

62 

27 

29 

23 

30 

136 

121 

Total 

•  1,187 

756 

1,721 

1,761 

425 

474 

3,333 

2,991 

Grand  Total 

2,776 

6,876 

6,913 

454 

523 

10,105 

9,801 

Margarine  (actual  vei^t) 

19 

20 

724 

739 

743 

759 

Shortening 

89 

96 

971 

1,076 

1,061 

1,172 

Sxpui'ts 

Domestic  disappearance 

Tg"'<i"g  stocks 

Oct.  1953- 

.    !   Oct.  1954-  ! 

Oct.  1953- 

•    Oct.  1954. 

Mar. 

31,  : 

Mar.  31, 

1 

Mar.  195>» 

;  Mar. 

1955  ; 

Mar.  195^ 

:    Mar.  1955 

1954  ; 

1955 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil. 

lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil. 

lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Food  fats  and  oils 
Butter,  creamery  (actUAl 

weight) 
Lard,  except  farm 
Beef  fats  2/ 
Edible  TSgetable  oils  ^ 

Total  food  fats 

Hcofood  fats  and  oils 


23 
216 
24 

4/  a7 
881 


7u 
335 
16 

4/  929 
1,350 


625 
853 
98 
2,252 
3,829 


707 
910 
106 
2,3»*9 
4,072 


3*7 

79 
12 
1,624 
2,062 


312 
137 
19 
919 
1,387 


Tallow,  inedible  and  grease 

595 

602 

820 

793 

293 

263 

Coconut  oil 

!  5 

6 

283 

264 

60 

80 

Other  laporic  acids  5/ 

20 

29 

1 

9 

Linseed  oil 

t  152 

160 

239 

2U 

504 

207 

Other  drying  oils  6/ 

'  y 

2 

40 

40 

56 

62 

Palm  oil 

21 

37 

14 

18 

Castor  oil.  Ho.  1  and  Ho.  3 

"1/ 

1 

60 

53 

33 

33 

Fish  and  iBarine  mmiinwl 

oils 

84 

61 

14 

16 

38 

45 

Total 

837 

832 

1,496 

1,442 

1,000 

TL7 

Grand  Total 

1,718 

2,183 

5,325 

5,514 

3,062 

2,104 

Margarine  (actual  weight) 

4 

3 

715 

727 

24 

28 

Shortening 

!  12 

14 

960 

1,008 

89 

150 

1/  Less  than  500,000  pounds. 

2/  Includes  oleo  oil,  oleo  stock,  oleo  stearlne  and  edible  tallow. 
3/  Includes  com,  cottonseed,  olive,  peanut  and  soybean  oils. 

5/  Also  includes  oil  equivalent  of  sc^beans  and  peanuts  exported  for  crushing  (soybeans— 331  million  pounds  in  1953, 
433  million  pounds  in  1954;  peanutB—46  million  pounds  in  1953,  0  in  1954). 
5/  Includes  babassu,  palm- kernel  and  tucum  kernel  oils. 

b/  Includes  tung,  Olticlca  and  del^/drated  castor  oils.    Coniputed  frcn  unrounded  numbers. 
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Table  k  .-  Dooeetlc  disappearance  of  fcxsd  fate,  and  fate  and  oils  used  la  Industrial 
products,  year  beginning  October  I95U  vith  conparisons 


Year  and  Item 


Unit 


Oct . -Dec . 


Jan. -Mar. 


Apr. -June 


July -Sept , 


Total 


1952-53  : 
Butter:  : 

Actual  weight   :  Mil. lb. 

Fat  content   :  Mil. lb. 

Margarine:  : 

Actual  weight   :  Mil. lb. 

Fat  content   :  Mil. lb. 

Lard  (direct)   :  Mil, lb. 

Shortening   :  Mil. lb. 

Othsr  edible  1/  :  Mil. lb. 

Food  (fat  content):  : 

"otal  :  Mil. lb. 

Per  person  2/  :  Lt, 

Soap  ^    y  :  Mil. lb. 

Drying  oil  products  2/  :  Mil. lb. 

Other  industrial  products  k/  :  Mil, lb. 

All  xadustrial  i>roducts:  : 

Total   :  Mil. lb 

Per  person  2/  :  Lb. 

All  products  (fat  content):  : 

Total  :  Mil.lb. 

Per  person  2/  ....:  Lb. 

1953-5U  I 
Butter:  : 

Actual  weight   :  Mil.lb. 

Fat  content   :  Mil.lb. 

Margarine:  : 

Actual  weight   :  Mil.lb. 

Fat  content   :  Mil.lb. 

Lard  (direct)   :  Mil.lb. 

Shortening   :  Mil.lb. 

Other  edible  1/  :  Mil.lb. 

Food  (fat  contenx):  : 

Total   :  Mil.lb. 

Per  person  2/  :  Lb. 

Soap  ^  y  :  Mil.lb. 

Drying  oil  producte  5/  :  Mil.lb. 

Other  industrial  products  jf/  :  Mil.lb. 

All  industrial  products:  : 

Total   :  Mil. lb. 

Per  person  2/  :  Lb. 

All  products  (fat  content):  : 

Totta   :  Mil.lb. 

Per  person  2/  :  Lb. 

195U-55  ; 
Butter:  : 

Actual  weight   :  MU.lb. 

Pat  content   :  Mil.lb. 

Narearlne :  : 

Actual  weight   ;  Mil.lb. 

Fat  content   :  Mil.lb. 

Lard  (direct)   :  Mil.lb. 

Shortening   :  Mil.lb. 

Other  edible  1/  ,  :  Mil.lb. 

Food  (fat  content):  : 

Total   :  Mil.lb. 

Per  person  2/  :  Lb. 

Soap  2/   V  :  MU.lb. 

Drying  oil  products  ^  :  Mil.lb. 

Other  industrial  products  k/  :  Mil.lb. 

All  Industrial  products:  : 

Total   :  Mil.lb. 

Per  person  2/  :  Lb. 

All  products  (fat  content):  : 

Total   :  Mil.lb. 

Per  person  2/   :  Lb. 


351 
283 

31a 
278 
510 

lah 
288 

I,  773 

II.  1 

3U6 
231» 
279 

859 
5.U 

2,632 
16.U 


373 
300 

3U6 
282 
1)62 
U92 
331 

1,868 
11.5 

36U 
236 
278 

877 
5.U 

2,71i5 
16.8 


UOl* 
325 

359 
288 
li65 
513 
369 

1,960 
11.8 

291 
220 
282 

793 
U.3 

2,753 
16.6 


31U 
253 

353 
287 
U72 

ia3 
3146 

1,770 
11.0 

350 
250 
268 

868 
5.U 

2,638 
16.1 


350 
281 

369 
303 

ia»2 

I469 
33I4 

1,829 
11.2 

339 
208 
2U7 

79U 
li.9 

2,623 
16.0 


399 
321 

368 
293 
1*38 
U91 
368 

1,912 

n.5 

282 
226 
311 

819 
U.9 

2,731 
16.U 


378 
301* 

288 
23U 
1*35 
331 
370 

1,673 
10.1; 

315 

260 
308 

883 
5.5 

2,556 
15.8 


330 
265 

299 

2ia 

1*22 
1*2U 
382 

1,735 
10.7 

278 
2U8 
273 

799 
I1.9 

2,531* 
15.6 


1,373 

1,105 

1,281 
1,01*0 
1,839 
1,582 
1,386 

6,951 
1*3.1 
1,289 
992 
1,128 

3,1*09 
21.1 

10,360 
61*.2 


387 
311 

361* 
293 

l,li7U 
1,185 

309 
21*9 
366 
1*81 
385 

311* 
25U 
375 
U51* 
1*1.3 

1,338 
1,088 
1,6U5 
1,896 
1,U93 

1,792 
10.9 
281* 
21*2 
277 

1,819 
11.0 
259 
256 
268 

7,308 

1,21*6 
91*2 
1,070 

801* 
U.9 

78U 
U.7 

3,259 
19.9 

2,596 
X5.8 

2,603 
15.8 

10,567 
61*.i* 

1/  Mainly  salad  and  cooking  oils.    Includes  all  oils  and  fats  (other  than  butter,  lard,  margarine,  and  shortening) 
used  in  mayonnaise  and  salad  dressing,  bakery  goods,  and  confectioneiy,  coramarcial  roasting  and  frying,  etc.    2/  Civi- 
lian and  ndlitary,    3/  Bbccludes  fat  equivalent  of  exports  and  shipments  of  Boap»    k/  Fat  equivalent  of  soap  used  in 
synthetic  rubber  is  included  with  "Other  industrial  products."    Rrlor  to  191*9,  most  of  the  fats  and  oils  used  in 
synthetic  detergents  ia  believed  to  have  bean  reported  as  used  in  soap.    Beginning  in  January  191*9,  the  use  of  fata 
and  oils  is  entirely  included  in  "Other  industrial  products.''    5/  Paints,  varnishes,  floor  coverings,  oilcloth, 
printing  inks,  core  oils,  synthetic  resins,  insulation,  linings,  packings,    coated  faborics  (othsr  than  oilcloth), 
caulking  and  other  protective  coatines. 

Conputed  frcn  reports  of  the  Buretu  of  the  Census  and  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.    Total  and  per  person 
estimates  ccqputed  from  unrounded  nuaibers. 
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Table    5.-    Butter  and  margarine:    Consumption  and  retail  prices 


Total 

Differ-  • 
ence  ' 
between  '• 
butter 
and  • 

Period 

.Butter 

'  Marga- 
rine 

butter 
and 
marga- 
rine 

: margarine: 

1935-39 

19i^2 

19^3 

19^+7 
19^9 
1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 
195^^ 


Consumption  per  person 


Percent  of  tctaU 


Butter 


Marga- 
rine 


Retail  prices 


Butter 
1/ 


Lb. 

16.8 
15.7 
11.7 
11.1 
10. U 
10.6 

9.5 
8.6 

2/8.5 
5/9.0 


Lb. 

2.8 
2.7 
3.8 
h.9 
5.7 
6.0 
6.5 
7.8 

7.9 
Q.k 


Lb. 

19.6 
18.1+ 

15.5 
16.0 
16.1 
16.6 
15.0 
16. i+ 
l6,h 
11. h 


Lb. 

li^.O 
13.0 
7.9 
6.2 
h.l 
k.6 
3.0 
0.8 
0.6 
0.6 


Pet. 

Pet. 

Ct . 

85.7 

1U.3 

36.5 

85.3 

11+.7 

k-j.o 

75.5 

2i+.5 

32.h 

69.3 

30.7 

60.0 

6k. 6 

35.^ 

72.1 

63.8 

36.2 

72.5 

i+C.6 

bi.k 

52.4 

47.6 

65.0 

51.8 

48.2 

79.0 

51.7 

i+8.3 

72. 

.Butter 
Marga-i  and 
rine  [marga- 
1/    [  rine 
*  ratio 

Ct.  Ratio 


18.1 
22.1 
23.6 
U0.8 
30.8 

30.7 
35.2 
29.9 
29.4 
29.9 


2.0 
2.1 
2.2 
2.0 

2.3 
2.k 

2.3 
2.8 

2.7 
2.k 


1/  Average  retail  prices  in  all  communities  from  records  of  AMS.    Beginning  with 
1953  this  series  is  identical  with  reports  of  B.  L.  S. 

2/  If  domestic  donations  are  excluded,  the  totals  in  1953  ^rid  195^  would  be  8.2  and 
Q.k  pounds,  respectively. 

Table  6.-  Butter  and  margarine:    Consumption  by  family 
'  characteristics  and  areas 


Item 


I9U7 


"Purchases  per  person  in  April-September  

'.  :  ,        :  Change  from 

:        1953  .  195^^ 


:19U7  to  195^+ 


Lb. 


Lb. 


Lb. 


Family  income  : 

Upper  :  5-7  5*9  6.0 

Upper  middle  :  5'8  6.3  5 '8 

Lower  middle  :  5«5  5-8  5 '7 

Lower  :  5-2  6.2  5-7 

Age  of  housewife  ! 

Under  35  years  :  U.6  h.6  h.k 

35_i^4-years  :  5-5  5-3  5-^ 

k3  years  and  older  :  6.5  7' 3  7' 2 

Size  of  family  : 

1  and  2  members  :  8.3  8.U  8.2 

3  members  t  6.k  6.7  6.3 

k  and  5  members  :  5'2  5' 5  5 '2 

6  or  more  members  :  h.O  4.3  3-7 

U.  S.  Total  :  5-6  6.0  5-8 

Areas  : 

North  East  :  6.7  6.9  6.8 

South  :  2.5  3.9  3.5 

North  Central  :  6.8  6.6  6.6 

Mountain  and  Southwest  :  h.2  5*5 

'  Pacific  I  6^,J>   7* 3  7.1  

Data  taken  from  A. M.S.,  U.S.D.A.  reports  Jnt ltled~^ous€hold  Purchases 

Cheese,  Nonfat  Dry  Milk  Solids  and  Margarine" 


Lb. 

0.3 
0.0 
0,2 
0.5 

-0.2 
-0.1 
0.7 

-0.1 
-0.1 
-0.0 

.0.3 

0.2 

0.1 
1.0 
-0.2 

0.6 
0.5 


of  Butter, 
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Table  7,-  Margarine t    Consunption  by  family  characteristics  and  areas 


Itea 

— 

Percentage  of  all  families 
buying  in  April-September 

: 

! 

Purchases  per  person 
in  April-September 

J  19U7 

;  1953  ; 

195U 

t  Change  from 
J  19U7  to  1951i 

'  19U7 
t 

|1953 

|195U 

i  Change  from 
»  19li7  to  19  "ill 

t  rCt» 

Pet. 

jPct. 

Pct« 

Lb« 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Family  Incoae 

Upper 

»  57 

76 

65 

0 

1»9 

3.3 

3.1 

1.2 

Upper  oiiadxe 

80 

73 

Ik 

2*2 

3.8 

3.3 

1.1 

Lower  mlddlo 

t  56 

79 

85 

29 

2*2 

3.7 

3.5 

1.3 

Lower 

:  60 

79 

80 

20 

2.5 

U.3 

3.8 

1.3 

Age  of  Housewife 

Under  35  years 

s  5o 

78 

79 

23 

1.0 

3.0 

2.7 

0.9 

^$-lih  years 

.  lift 

78 

73 

15 

2.2 

3.3 

3.1 

0.9 

U5  years  and  over 

t  59 

79 

76 

17 

2.5 

U.5 

U.2 

1.7 

Sise  of  Family 

1  and  2  members 

I  59 

76 

76 

3.3 

5.1 

u.e 

1.5 

3  members 

«  57 

79 

78 

21 

2.3 

U.o 

3.6 

1.3 

U  and  5  members 

t  50 

oO 

76 

lo 

2.0 

3.3 

3.0 

1.0 

6  or  more  members 

80 

7u 

1? 

1.7 

3.2 

2.5 

0.8 

Ua  o»  lOi^aj. 

t  50 

78 

76 

18 

2*2 

3.7 

3.U 

1.2 

Areas 

Noi*theast 

:  60 

7U 

75 

15 

3.6 

3.6 

1.2 

South 

:  U7 

78 

7U 

27 

1.5 

3.3 

2.8 

1.3 

North  Central 

:  56 

77 

72 

16 

2,1 

3.5 

3.2 

1.1 

Mountain  and  Southwest 

t  61 

89 

82 

21 

2,U 

li.5 

3.9 

1.5 

Pacific 

1  75 

85 

8U 

9 

3.8 

5.2 

U.7 

0.9 

Table  8.-  Butter:    Consun^jtion  by  family  characteristics  and  areas 


t         Percentage  of  all  families 

Purchases 

per  person 

Item 

buying 

In  April-September 

t 

in 

April -September 

\  19U7 

;  1953 

I  195U 

:  Change  from 
:  19U7  to  195U 

\  19U7 

J 1953 

|l95U 

1    Change  from 
:    19U7  to  195U 

2  Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Family  Incoae 

Upper 

i  79 

66 

56 

-23 

3.8 

2.7 

2.8 

-1,0 

Upper  middle 

:  72 

59 

52 

•20 

3.5 

2.U 

2.U 

-1.1 

Lower  middle 

:  70 

56 

62 

-  8 

3.3 

2.0 

2.2 

-1.1 

Lower 

:  61 

53 

51 

-10 

2.6 

1.9 

1.9 

-0.7 

Age  of  Housewife 

Under  35  years 

i  69 

51 

52 

-17 

2.8 

1.6 

1.7 

-1.1 

35-iUi  years 

X  70 

61 

57 

-13 

3.3 

2.1 

2.3 

-1.0 

U5  years  and  over 

t  72 

60 

56 

-16 

3.9 

2.8 

3.0 

-0.9 

Size  of  Family 

1  and  2  aembers 

I  7U 

62 

57 

-17 

U.9 

3.3 

3.U 

-1.5 

3  members 

1  72 

59 

56 

-16 

U.O 

2.7 

2.7 

-1.3 

!;  and  5  members 

»  71 

59 

56 

-15 

3.1 

2.2 

2.2 

-0.9 

6  or  more  members 

t  61 

Uli 

-17 

2.3 

1.2 

1.2 

-1.1 

U.  S.  Total 

t  71 

59 

55 

-16 

•  3.U 

2.3 
3.3 

2.U 

-1.0 

Areas 

Northeast 

J  87 

7U 

72 

*15 

U.3 

3.3 

3.3 

-1.0 

South 

t  37 

3U 

29 

*  8 

1.0 

0.6 

0.7 

-0.3 

North  Central 

i  S2 

68 

67 

-05 

U.7 

3.1 

3.U 

-1.3 

Mountain  and  Southwest 

t  tt9 

35 

32 

-17 

1.9 

1.0 

.9 

-1.0 

Pacific 

»  71 

60 

60 

-U 

2.9 

2.1 

2.3 

-0.6 

Dat^  for  these  tables  taken  from  AJ6,  USDA  reports  entitled  "Household  Purchases  of  Butter, 
Cheese,  Nonfat  Dry  Milk  Solids  and  Margarine." 
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Table  9.-  Butter,  actual  welgHt:    Svtpply  and  dispooitlon,  average  1935-39,  19^-195l*  1/ 


:  S\ipply 

Disposition 

:  Production 

Ebcports 

and 
shipments 
to  U.  S. 
Terri- 
tories 

Domestic  dlsappearemce 

Cold 

:  Direct 

use  as  butter 

Year 

Creamery.' 

Farm 

Total 

Imports 

stocks, 
Jan.  1 

ol 

al 

Total 
supply 

Total 

:  Military: 
:  curement: 

Civilian: 

Civilian 
per 
capita 

mi. 

lb. 

Mil. 
lb. 

Mil. 
lb. 

mi. 

mi. 

lb. 

mi. 

lb. 

mi. 

lb. 

mi. 

lb. 

mi. 

lb. 

mi. 

lb. 

U). 

Average 
1935-39 

1,716 

1*79 

2,195 

Q 

y 

All 

1 

2,196 

2,196 

16.8 

19'tO 
19'tl 
19^2 
19'*3 
19>t4 

1,837 
1,872 
1,76J* 

J.,0(t 

1,W9 

1*03 
395 
366 

330 

2,21*0 
2,268 
2,130 

1,818 

1 
1+ 
20 
3 

55 
1*1 
111* 
25 

2,296 
2,313 

2,261* 
2,0l*3 

1  078 

11 
13 
21* 

91+ 
07 

2,21*1* 
2,185 
2,217 

1  7Q1 
1,853 

70 
121* 
266 
321 

2,21*1* 
2,116 

2.092 

1,525 
1,532 

16.7 
15.8 
15.7 
U.7 
11.8 

19'»5 
19'»6 

19^7 
19»t8 
191*9 

1,36U 
1,171 
1,329 
1,210 
l,lH2 

336 
331 
311 

276 

1,699 
1,502 

1,61*0 
1.501* 
1,688 

1* 

7 
1* 

26 
1*1 
23 
22 
^2 

1,731 
1,550 
1,667 
1,526 
1.720 

55 
16 
17 

8 

6 

1,635 
1,510 
1,626 
1,1*86 
1,581 

222 
51* 
28 
36 
32 

1,1*13 

1,1*56 
1,600 
1,1*50 
1,51*9 

10.8 
10.1* 
11.1 
9.9 
10.1* 

1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 

195^*  V  : 

1,386 
1,203 
1,188 
1,1*12 
1,W*9 

262 
21+9 

229 
218 

211 

1,61*8 
1,1*52 
1,1+17 
1,629 
1,661 

% 
1 

133 
105 
27 
73 
282 

1,781 
1,557 
1,1*5 
1,702 
1,91*3 

28 
21* 
2 
26 

56 

1,61*8 
1,506 
1,369 
l,39lt 
1,508 

31* 
53 
38 
1*3 

65 

1,61'* 
1,1*51* 
1,331 
1,351 
1,1*1*1* 

10.6 

9.5 
8.6 

8.5 
9.0 

1955  1 

379 

1/  Totals  conputed  from  imrounded  numbers. 

2/  Includes  stoclcs  held  by  U.  S.  Deparlanent  of  Agriculture. 

3/  Less  than  500,000  pounds. 

\J  Preliminary. 


Table  10.-  Margarine,  actual  weight:    Stgiply  and  dleposition,  average  1935-39,  191*0-1951+  1/ 


Year 

Svtpply 

Disposition 

Production  : 

Stocks 
Jan.  1 

:  Total 

Exports 
;  and 
\  shipments 

miltary 

Domestic  disappearance 
:               Civilian  2/ 

Per 

:       Total        :  ^. 

capita 

mi.  lb. 

MU.  lb. 

mi.  lb. 

mi.  lb. 

mi.  lb. 

mi.  lb. 

lib. 

Average 

2.8 

1935-39 

372 

372 

1 

371 

191*0 

320 

320 

1 

318 

2.1) 

191*1 

368 

368 

5 

36I* 

2.7 

191*2 

1*26 

1*26 

32 

36I* 

2.7 

191*3 

611* 

61I* 

109 

2 

501 

3.8 

191*1* 

588 

588 

93 

1 

1+97 

3.8 

191*5 

61I* 

61I* 

83 

ll* 

525 

1*.0 

191*6 

573 

573 

52 

5 

533 

3.8 

191*7 

71*6 

71*6 

31 

6 

713 

l*.9 

191*3 

908 

908 

16 

5 

887 

6.0 

191*9 

862 

862 

7 

1* 

851 

5.7 

1950 

937 

13 

950 

7 

11 

918 

6.0 

1951 

l,Ol*l 

llf 

1,055 

6 

3^ 

996 

6.5 

1952 

1,286 

19 

1,305 

8 

5"* 

1,219 

7.8 

1953 

1,292 

25 

1,317 

9 

30 

1,256 

7.9 

1951*  1/ 

1,361* 

22 

1,386 

8 

3 

1,31*7 

8.1* 

1955 

27 

1/  Totals  and  per  capita  data  cooQAited  frcoi  unrounded  numbers. 
2/  Prior  to  I950  based  upon  data  from  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue. 
Preliminary. 
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Table  11. 


Shortening:    Supply  and  disposition,  average  1935-39,  19'*0  to  date  l/ 
Supply 


Year 


Production 


Imports 


Stocks, 
Jan.  1 


Total 
supply 


Dispoeltlon 


Exports 

and 
shipnents 


Civilian 


Domestic  Disappearance 
"  Military  5 
excluding  : 
relief  : 


Total 


Per  capita 


Average 
1935-39 

19^0 
191*1 
19'*2 
19»*3 
19Wf 

19^5 
191*6 
191*7 
19W 
191*9 

1950 

1951 

1952 

1953 

195I*  3/ 

1955 


Mil. 
It). 

1,529 

1,190 
1,1*09 
1,300 
1,1*38 
1,363 
1,1*1*1 
1,1*50 
1,371* 
1,M*1 
1,1*87 

1,710 
1,1*03 
1,611 
1,675 
1,961 


Mil. 
lb. 


1 

I 

% 

2/ 


Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

Lb. 

1*3 

1,576 

8 



1,519 

U.6 

57 

l,2l*7 

9 

1.185 

8.8 

51* 

1,1*65 

12 

32 

1.^67 

10.2 

53 

1,351* 

15 

S7 
✓  I 

1  2^7 

0  ^ 

1*6 

1,1*83 

81 

102 

y*  J 

67 

1,1*31 

19 

212 

1,11*7 

8.8 

53 

1,1*91* 

52 

223 

1,175 

9.0 

1*4 

1,491* 

26 

18 

1,1*09 

10.0 

1*1 

1,1*16 

29 

-5 

1,338 

9.3 

53 

1,1*91* 

8 

8 

1,1*10 

9.6 

67 

1,551* 

26 

12 

1,1*35 

9.6 

82 

1,792 

13 

20 

1,656 

10.9 

lOl* 

1,507 

13 

28 

1,365 

8.9 

101 

1,713 

10 

1*7 

1,562 

10.0 

91* 

1,768 

16 

62 

1,597 

10.1 

91* 

2,055 

16 

1*5 

1,872 

11.6 

123 


1/  Totals  and  per  capita  computed  from  unrounded  numbers  ■    Various  adjustments  have  been  made  in  exports  inlTit«7n,  «nH  • 

civilian  use  in  191*1-49  primarily  because  of  government  programs.  -naae  in  exports, military  and 

2/  Less  than  500,000  pounda. 
3/  Preliminary. 


Year 


Table  12  .-  Fats  and  oils  other  than  butter  and  lard:    Estimated  direct  use 
for  food,  average  1935-39,  19l*0  to  date  1/  2/ 


Supply  of  food 
fats  and  oils 


Total 
supply 

and 
nonfood 

oils 
used  in 
food 
prod- 
ucts 


Dispositicn 


End- 
ing 
stocks 

V 


;Food  oils, :  Use  in 


] including 
:  foots, 
;  used  in 
t  nonfood 
:  products 


•  short- 
!  ening 
:  and 
J  marga- 
:  rine 


Ex- 
ports 

and 
ship- 
ments 


Direct  donestic 
food  use 


Civilian 


Mill-  .- 
tary  \ 

X 


Total 


Per 
capita 


!  Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

!  lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

Average 

467 

.1935-39 

2,156 

306 

751 

191*0 

2,265 

75 

895 

267 

191*1 

2,580 

50 

831 

320 

191*2 

2,760 

89 

728 

84 

1943 

3,219 

81 

707 

32 

19lt4 

2,913 

117 

782 

9 

191*5 

'  3,260 

124 

707 

4 

1946 

2,889 

13 

840 

55 

'.947 

!  3,335 

19 

51*1 

130 

1948 

!  3,808 

1*5 

502 

167 

l'>*9 

t  l*,593 

21 

644 

l49 

1950 

!  4,468 

80 

704 

193 

i9:>i 

t  4,718 

41 

568 

188 

1952 

t  4,951* 

46 

902 

219 

1953 

!  5,389 

1*7 

1,133 

203 

1951*  6/ 

t  5,1*70 

68 

1,619 

253 

1955 

1,156 

Mil. 
lb. 


Mil. 
lb. 


Mil. 
lb. 


Mil. 
lb. 


Mil. 
lb. 


MH. 


Mil. 


3,700 

3,50^ 
3,781 
3,661 

4,039 
3,821 
4,095 
3,797 
i*,025 
4,522 
5,1*07 

5,1*1*5 
5,515 
6,121 
6,772 
7,410 


789 

831 
725 
707 
723 
707 
840 
51*1 
502 
644 
704 

568 
902 
1,133 
1,619 
1,156 


194 

198 
259 
257 
305 
284 
327 
323 
411 
408 
503 

538 


535 
476 


1,827 

1,426 
1,647 
1,577 
1,890 
1,791* 
1,911 
1,894 
1,877 
2,060 
2,066 

2,315 
2,049 
2,421 
2,488 
2,918 


51* 

63 
53 
78 
219 
113 
167 
148 
235 
359 
954 

714 
918 
658 
699 
1,331 


. 

lb. 

Lb. 

837 

6.4 

983 

7.3 

10 

1,087 

8.1 

45 

996 

7.5 

42 

861 

6.6 

37 

886 

6.8 

51 

801 

6.1 

U 

882 

6.3 

11 

988 

6.8 

13 

1,037 

7.0 

9 

1,169 

7.8 

12 

1,297 

8.5 

23 

1,168 

i:l 

15 

1,31*1 

15 

1,1*15 

8.9 

14 

1,517 

9.1* 

1/  Total  and  per  capita  data  computed  fron  unrounded  numbers. 

2/  This  category  includes  fats  and  oiJ^  used  as  cooking  and  salad  oils  and  In  such  products  as  salad  dressing, 
mayonnaise,  baked  goods,  and  other  processed  foods. 

3/  Includes  the  follcwlng  oils:    Cottonseed,  peanut,  soybean,  com,  sunflower,  teeuieed,  and  edible  olive;  oleo  oil, 
oleo  stock,  oleostearlne,  edible  tallow;  emd  oil  equlvtdent  of  cottonseed,  soybeans,  and  peanuts  exported  for  crushing 
abroad. 

4/  Includes  primary  oils  listed  in  footnote  3,  secoidary  or  processed  edible  oils,  and  oil  equivalent  of  mayonnaise. 
Begiiming  1942,  includes  stocks  of  sunflcwer  and  teaseed  oils  not  reported  separately  in  preceding  years.  Beginning 
191*^,  Includes  stocks  of  secoisiary  or  processed  edible  oils  not  previously  reported. 

5/  Mainly  coconut,  palm,  palm  kernel,  and  babassu  oils. 

%/  Preliminary, 
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Table  ik  .-  rats  and  oils:    Uae  in  produots  fof  oiTlllan  oonauiqatlon.  United  States,  1931-^4 


Food  products 


■  Butter 

1    (actual  velght) 

Lard,  excluding 
use  in  aargarlne, 

shortening  and 
nonfood  products 

Margarine 
(actual  velght) 

Shortening 

Edible  oils  = 

1/  ; 

=    Total  = 

:             :  capita 

Total  • 

:  capita 

Total  '•  ^^"^ 

.  capita 

Total =  P'f, 
:capita 

;    cSua  ' 

:  millon                   Million                    Million                 Million  Million 

:  pounds       Pounds     pounds       Founds       pounds       Pounds    pounds    Pounds    pounds  Pounds 

All  food 
products 
2/ 


Total 


T?w — 

jcapita 


MiUlon 


Pounds 


1931 

:  2,270 

18.0 

1,687 

13."* 

230 

1.8 

1,163 

9.2 

637 

5.1 

5,506 

1*3.8 

1932 

:  2,306 

18.2 

1,799 
1,758 

ll*.2 

202 

1.6 

936 

7.1* 

596 

U.7 

5,353 

1*2.3 

1933 

:  2,281 
:  2,3'»5 

17.9 

13.8 

21*3 

1.9 

91*1* 

7.U 

663 

5.2 

5,398 

U2,l* 

193'^ 

18.3 

1,637 

12.8 

263 

2.1 

1,197 

9.3 

685 

5.3 

5,621 

1*3.9 

1935 

:  2,231* 

17.3 

1,221 

9.5 

380 

2.9 

1,533 

11.9 

75'* 

5.8 

5,613 

1*3.5 

1936 

:  2,151 

16.6 

1,1*1*2 
1,358 

11.1 

391 

3.0 

1,580 

12.2 

771* 

6.0 

5,850 

1*5.1 

1937 

:  2,158 

16.5 

10.1* 

397 

3.0 

1,589 

12.2 

852 

6.5 

5,863 

1*1*. 9 

,1938 

:  2,160 

16.1* 

1,»^36 

10.9 

385 

2.9 

1,U99 

11.1* 

893 

6.8 

5,880 

l*l*.7 

1939 

:  2,276 

17.2 

1,662 

12.5 

301 

2.3 

1,396 

10.5 

91*7 

7.1 

6,080 

U5.8 

19^0 

:  2,2kk 

16.7 

1,901 

ll*.2 

318 

2.1* 

1,185 

8.8 

983 

7.3 

6,131 

1*5.8 

19^1 

:  2,116 

15.8 

1,819 

13.6 

361* 

2.7 

1,367 

10.2 

1,087 
996 

8.1 

6,270 

U6.9 

19UZ 

:  2,092 

15.7 

1,688 

12.7 

36U 

2.7 

1,237 

9.3 

7.5 

5,900 

1*1*. 3 

19»^3 

:  1,525 

11.7 

1,679 

12.9 

501 

3.8 

1,23'* 

9.5 

861 

6.6 

5,1*11 

1*1. U 

:  1,532 

11.8 

1,583 

12.1 

U97 

3.8 

1,11*7 

8.8 

886 

6.8 

5,255 

1*0.3 

19U5 

:  1,'H3 

10.8 

1,509 

11.5 

525 

1*.0 

1,175 

9.0 

801 

6.1 

5,01*9 

38.6 

19>^ 

:  l,'<-56 

10.1* 

1,61*2 

U.7 

533 

3.8 

l,h09 

10.0 

882 

6.3 

5,537 

39.5 

19'»7 

:  1,600 

11.1 

1,792 

12.1* 

713 

1*.9 

1,338 

9.3 

988 

6.8 

5,986 

1*1.1* 

I9W 

:  1,1*50 

9.9 

1,850 

12.6 

887 

6.0 

1,1*10 

9.6 

1,037 

7.0 

6,183 

1*2.0 

19't9 

:  1,5'*9 

10.1* 

1,7UU 

11.7 

851 

5.7 

1,'*35 

9.6 

1,163 

7.8 

6,281 

1*2.0 

1950 

:  1,61U 

10.6 

1,891 

12.1* 

918 

6.0 

1,656 

10.9 

1,297 

8.5 

6,890 

1*5.2 

1951 

:  l.h^h 

9.5 

1,856 

12.1 

996 

6.5 

1,365 

8.9 

1,168 

7.6 

6,371* 

1*1.6 

1952 

:  1,331 

8.6 

1,822 

11.7 

1,219 

7.8 

1,562 

10.0 

1,339 

8.6 

6,787 

1*3.6 

1953 

:  1,351 

8.5 

1,786 

11.3 

1,256 

7.9 

1,597 

10.1 

1,1*15 

8.9 

6,901* 

1*3.6 

195h  3/ 

:  i.m 

9.0 

1,61*6 

10.2 

1.3'*7 

8.1* 

1.872 

11.6 

1,517 

9.1* 

7.288 

1*5.2 

Industrial  products 

All  products 

:                                :                             :                          :                 Welflht  : 

Soap 

V 


Total 


Per 
capita 


Drying-oil 

prxjducts  2/ 


Total 


Million 
pounds  Pounds 


Per 
capita 


Other  industrial 
products  k/ 


Total 


Per 
capita 


All  industrial 
products 


Total 


1  Per 
icaplta 


Including 
actual  wei^t 

of  butter 
and  margarine 


:  Including 
:  only  fat 
: content  of 
:butter  and 
;  margarine 
Million 


!  Per 
rcapita  2/ 


1,556 
1,511* 
1,1*61 
1,61*8 
1,1*91 
1,590 
1,650 
1,61*1* 
1,813 
1,867 
2,275 
1,982 
1,833 
2,030 
1,811* 
1,699 
2,222 
2,021 
1,71*1* 
1,791 
1,1*83 
1,337 
1,277 


12.1* 

12.0 

11.5 

12.9 

U.6 

12 

12 

12 

13 

13 

17 

IU.9 
ll*.0 
15.6 
13.9 
12.1 
15.1* 
13.7 
U.7 
11.8 
9.7 
8.6 
8.1 
-111 


Million  Million  Million Million 

pounds  Pounds  pounds  Pounds  pounds  Pounds  pounds  pounds  Po'inds 

619  1*.9  269  2.1  2,1*1*1*  19.'*  8,1*31  7,951  63.2 

1*79  3.8  230  1.8  2,223  17.6  8,062  7,575  59.8 

550  1*.3  31*6  2.7  2,356  18.5  8,2U5  7,756  60.9 

601  U.7  299  2.3  2,51*8  19.9  8,675  8,169  63.8 

721  5.6  1*60  3.6  2,672  20.7  8,791*  8,286  61*. 2 

793  6.1  1*61  3.6  2,81*1*  21.9  9,182  8,695  67.0 

852  6.5  l*U7  3.1*  2,91*9  22.6  9,267  8,811  67.5 

682  5.2  386  2.9  2,712  20.6  9,085  8,592  65.3 

822  6.2  1*1*7  3.1*  3,081  23.2  9,663  9,161  69.0 

807  6.0  1*12  3.1  3,085  23.0  9,716  9,217  68.8 

1,066  8.0  585  l*.l*  3,926  29.1*  10,679  10,197  76.3 

91*9  7.1  588  l*.l*  3,519  26.1*  9,896  9,1*21  70.7 

837  6.1*  675  5.2  3,31*3  25.6  9,11*3  8,752  67.0 

81*5  6.5  686  5.3  3,562  27,3  9,207  8,8l6  67.7 

800  6.1  783  6.0  3,397  26.0  8,820  8,1*1*6  61*,5 

899  6.1*  707  5.0  3,306  23.6  9,228  8,81*5  63.0 

975  6.7  753  5.2  3,91*9  27.3  10,380  9,936  68.7 

1,035  7.0  676  1*.6  3,732  25.1*  10,366  9,915  67.1* 

911  6.1  737  l*.9  3;390  22.7  10,132  9,671  61*.6 

1,112  7.3  91*9  6.2  3,853  25.3  11,229  10,71*3  70.5 

1,01*5  6.8  1,000  6.5  3,527  23.0  10,367  9,903  61*.6 

923  5.9  1,063  6.8  3,323  21.1*  10,596  10,109  65.0 

971  6.1  1,102  7.0  3,351  21.2  10,754  10,255  61*.8 

908  5.6  1.051  6.5  3.108  19.3  10.9^^  10.^96  64.5 


1/  Mainly  salad  and  cooJdng  oils.    Includes  all  oils  and  fate  (other  than  butter,  lard,  margarine,  or  shortening)  used 
In  mayonnaise  and  salad  dressing,  bakery  goods,  confectionery,  coomercial  roasting  and  frying,  etc.    2/  Including  only 
the  fat  content  of  butter,  estimated  at  8O.5  percent  of  total  vel^t,  and  of  margarine  for  vhlch  the  fat  content  varies 
subtly  each  year.    3/  Preliminary.    4/  Fat  equlTalent  of  soap  used  in  synthetic  rubber,  is  included  with  "Other  in- 
dustrial products."   Prior  to  I949,  most  of  the  fats  and  oils  used  in  synthetic  detergents  Is  believed  to  have  .been 
reported  as  used  In  soap.   Beginning  in  1949,  this  use  of  fats  and  oils  is  entirely  Included  in  "Other  industrial  products' 
2/  Paints,  varnishes,  floor  coverings,  oilcloth,  printing  inks,  core  oils,  synthetic  resins,  insulation,  linings, 
packings,  coated  fabrics  (other  than  oilcloth),  caulking  and  other  protective  coatings. 


Computed  from  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  and  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture.    Totals  and  per  capita  estimates  computed  from  unrounded  numbers. 
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Table  l6.-  Pate,  oils,  including  margarine  and  shortening,  and  tall  oil:  Production  fron  domestic  and 
ljq)orted  materlalG,  and  factory  and  warehouse  stocks  at  end  of  aonth 


Production  1/ 


Stocks 


T4iMM  nvmnAd  Iw  DA  Ion*  use  * 

October-Harch  : 

195u 

19^5 

«    195U  X 

19^ 

February  t 

March 

:  March  31  :  February  21J 

nXx.XD . 

Mil  •lb. 

MU.lb.       Mil. lb. 

Wl  1  .XD • 

Mil. lb. 

X  OOQ.  xa  wo  aim  uxxe  « 

Tlii-i'^Av*  9  /  • 

670,5 

600.0 

tilt  ^ 

101.8 

119. li 

3UD.5 

31u«o 

TIT  7 

T^W4   or)^             ^y^A  TVM"1r  ^Af*.   ^  /  * 

1}106.0 

1,332.0 

i7Ii  n 

Jl  I  u«u 

193.0 

2a.o 

78.9 

rM  OA  nil      nl  OA  n^o/*V      A^llilo  * 

an-fmnl   B+.parlnpj  anri  Pfllbln  : 

126.0 

131.2 

19.9 

22.3 

20.U 

12.2 

18.2 

18.6 

1,902.5 

2,062.1 

337.2 

317.1 

360.8 

U37.6 

U70.7 

1»67.7 

126.5 

132.7 

22.3 

20.7 

23.7 

18.1 

19.8 

20.6 

l,376.1t 

l,lli9.6 

200.6 

169.9 

151.0 

1,351.U 

691.0 

69U.1 

1.5 

3.1 

.2 

l.U 

.6 

3.0 

7.8 

6.9 

hh.6 

12.5 

8.3 

2.2 

2.0 

11.9 

19.8 

19.8 

1,326.1 

1,359.0 

213.U 

2m.l 

210.6 

239.lt 

201.2 

175.9 

Total  edible  vegetable  oils..: 

2,875.2 

2,656.9 

liliU.8 

1(08.3 

387.9 

1,623.8 

939.6 

919.3 

Soap  fate  and  oils  : 
Tallov,  inedible,  and  greases  : 

excluding  wool  grease  Jj/.  :      1,3U3.5      1,387.8         233.3  219.8  2l4D,6  292.9  263.0  263.2 

Palm  oU   ;        —            —            —  —  —  lU.l  20.8  17,6 

Fish  oU  ;          27.2           29.3              .3  .2  .U  25.1*  33.8  27.1 

Whale  and  seal  oils   ;         - —             —             —  —  —  ~  5/  ^ 

Olive  oil.  Inedible  and  foots..:         —                               —      l.U  2Tl  .1 

Coconut  oil                                          219.6          213.5           38.U  28.7  36.1  60.0  72.8  80.1i 

Total  soap  fats                            1,590.U      1,630.6         272.0  2U8.7  277.1  393.8  392.5  388.U 

Drying  o'ti"  : 

Castor  oil,  dehydrated  :            8.0             9.5             2.0  1,9  1.9  U.5  2,U  2.U 

Linseed  oil  :         307.7         32U.U          Ut.U  37.1  59.7  50U.2  198.9  207.2 

Oltlclca  oil   :        —            —            —  —  —  2.9  3.8  3.6 

Tung  oil  :         35.7          15.1           6.3  3.7  1.6  U8.9  57.7  55.7 

Total  drying  oils                             35I.I4         3lj9.0           52.7  i42.7  63.2  560.5  262.8  268,9 

Other  lnd\>Btrlal  oils  and  fats  ; 

Neat  •  8-foot  oil  :            1.1           6/.U              .2      1,0  5/  5/ 

Spena-oil   :        —            —            —  —  —  12,8  12.1  1775 

Wool  grease   :           2.9         6/1.1              .5  —  —  1.3  5/  5/ 

Cod  oU  and  fish-liver  oils  -  - --■             .8            1.3              .1  .1  .1  U.7  1.7  1.5 

Castor  oil,  No.l  and  H0.3  7/'«*»          26.5          23.0            U.8  U.l  U.O  33.5  28.7  33.0 

Rapeseed  oil   ;            2.1  1.7  2,8 

Other  vegetable  oils  :          11.3           13.0            1.0  3.2  2.0  23.3  33.0  37,6 

Total   :          lt2.7           38.8            6.6  7.1*  6.1  78.7  77.2  92.1* 

Grand  total  8/  :  9/7,071.1*9/7,029.1      1,113.1*      1,02U,1   1,095.0      3,09l*.lt     2,11*3,0  2,136.7 

Fran  domestic  aaterials  :  9/  6,817.2  9/6,783.2      1,068,2  989,1*  1,053.1 

Froa  laported  materials   :  ~      25U.2        21*5.9           1*5.2  3U.7  1*2.0 

FAT  ^AMD-OIL  PROPJCTS  : 

Margarine  10/  —  Colored  : 

Uncolored 

Total  :          723.7        739.1         116.5  119.8  125.8  23,9  25.5  28.1* 

Shoartening  :          971.1*     1,075.9         178.3  I68.3  187.8  88.6  128,5  150,2 

Tall  oil  :         151*.5       223.5          28.9  39.6  lj]*.5  80.9  50.5  5U.7 

 t  ____________ 

1/  Factory  prodiiction  except  as  otherwise  noted. 

y  ^T^aoBtrs  butter  production  and  cold-storage  stocks,  Itaited  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

2/  Total  commercial.    Excludes  farm  production.    Federally  inspected  in  October  1953^terch  1951*  totaled  91*6.3  mil- 
lion pounds,  October  19514-Harch  1955  totaled  1,155.3  million  pounds. 

k/  Total  apparent  production.  Agricultural  Marketing  Service.    (Computed  from  factory  consrimption,  trade  and  stocks.) 
5/  Not  reported  after  Dacenber  1951*. 
%/  October-December. 

7/  Production  of  No.  1  and  No.  3  minus  production  of  dehydrated  castor  oil. 
2/  Confuted  from  unrounded  numbers. 

2/  Includes  estimated  output  of  farm  butter  and  farm  lard,  309  million  pomds  in  October  1953-March  1951*.  290  million 
poTjnds  in  October  1951*-Maroh  1955. 

10/  The  breakdown  between  colored  and  nncolored  margarine  is  not  available  after  December  1953. 


CoB^jiled  from  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  except  as  noted.  Data  include  stocks  held  by  the  QoTemnant  in 
reported  position. 
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3jfl)Ort8  and  Mports  of  fata,  oils,  oll-bearln«  Baterlals 
and  fat-and-oll  products  In  texns  of  oil 


iMPorta  far  coagvotlon 


Itea 


I  October-March 


:  l953-51»|i95U-55 


February I  March 


October-«arch 


orta  1/ 


■T95r 


1953-5U;l95U-55  jFebmary;  March 
HU.Ib.    Mll.lb.    ittl.Ib.  MU.lb. 


animl,  edible 


Food  fata  and  olla 

Butter   

Lard  

Oleo  oil   

Oleo  Btock 
Stearlne, 

Tallow,  edible   

Total,  edible  anloal  fata   

Cottonseed  oil   

Cottonseed  (15-5  percent)   

Olive  oil,  edible   

Peanxrt  oil   •  

Peanuts,  ahelled  (1»3  percent)   

Soybean  oil   

Soybeans  (l8.3  percent)  2/  

Stearlne,  vegetable  oil,  vlnter   

ether  vegetable  oils   •  

Total,  edible  vegetable  oils   

Soea>  fats  and  oils 
Fish  aoi  fish  liver  oUjb  boo  ■adlclnal  . . . 

Greases   

Marine  iinil  oils   

Foots  and  so^  stock.  Including  olive  oU 
FeOa  oil  ..••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••« 

Tallov,  Inedible   

Total,  slow-lathering  oils   

Babassu  oil   

Babassu  kernels  (63  percent)   

Coconut  oil   t  

Copra  (63  percent)   

Palm  kernel  oil   

TuoM  kernels  (1^3  percent)   

Total,  laurlc-acld  oils   

Drying  oils 

Flaxseed  (SJA  percent)   

lAnseed  oU   

Oltlclca  oU   

Tung  oil   

Total   

Other  industrial  oils  and  fats 

Cashev  out  shell  lli^uld  (oU)   

Castor  oil   

Castor  beans  (U^  percent)   

Flsh-llver  oils,  oedlclnal   

Heat's-foot  oil  and  stock   < 

Sapeseed  oil   ' 

Wool  grease   < 

Other  vegetable  oils  and  fats,  inedible  .. 

Total  

Other  products  (fat  content) 

Marg^xlne  4/  

Shortening  

Cooking  and  salad  olla   

Salad  products  i/  

Soap   

Fatty  acids  

Total   

Grand  total  7/  

Tall  oil   


MU.lb.    MU.lt.    Mil.lb.  MU.lb 
.7  .U      2/  .1 


.7 


26.2 
1.5 


6.U 
26.7 
2U.0 
9.9 
.1 
2.6 
3.3 
.1 
73.1 


2/ 


.1 
.5 


32.0 
16.8 


.1 
.1 


5.U 
U.7 


.1 


6.2 
3.2 


.2  2/ 


2/  2/ 


3.7 

2.9 

.5 

.9 

31.6 

51.7 

10.6 

10.3 

9.5 

13.8 

3.3 

.9 

.7 

1.8 

.1 

.1 

18.5 

22.5 

8.9 

1.6 

3.U 

.1 

2/ 

.1 

16.7 

31.5 

3.2 

1.8 

.1 

.8 

.3 

.2 

U8.9 

70.5 

15.9 

U.7 

"8.9 

2.3 

6.6 

73.1 

78.0 

1U.6 

12.2 

212,8 

183.8 

25.0 

27.6 

12.1 

35.3 

1.2 

6.3 

298.0 

306.0 

'U3.1 

'52.8 

.2 

"'.5 

'1.2 

3.2 

1.1 

20.U 

17.9 

5.8 

"l.u 

25.8 

21.6 

6.9 

l.U 

5.0 
38.5 
25.8 
11.6 

2/ 

U.3 
3.0 
.1 
88.3 

.1 


.6 
7.6 
3.0 
1.9 

1.0 
.5 


.9 
7.U 
h.l 
2.0 

1.5 
.9 


2/  2/ 
llu6  16.8 

—  2/ 


.u 

.5 

.1 

.1 

1.3 

.U 

.1 

^  .X 

1.7 

1.0 

.2 

lt79.9 

539.8 

91.U 

86.1 

22.1 
187.0 
2.2 
6.0 
1.9 
1U.U 
233.6 
1U9.8 
3.7 

""7.6 
39.U 
61.6 

330.6 
.6 
23.0 

616.3 


2/ 


83.8 
91.9 

3.9 


l.U 
10.3 
.6 
1.0 
9.2 
10.3 
32.8 


69.6 
306.5 
1.5 
ll.U 
.2 
2.U 
391.6 
U3U.3 
5.3 


15.1 
U7.3 
.2 

l.U 
^  .e 

6U.8 
lUO.5 
1.5 


2/ 


.1  2/ 


22.7 
U32.9 

22.3 
917.6 

61.0 
79.9 
.2 
6.U 


2.U 
U2.1 

1.2 
187.8 


2/ 


9.0 
10.1 

.7 


503.0 

682.6 

522.6 
670.1 

92.7 
112.5 

"5.5 
.1 

"5.8 
.5 

'".5 

"i.6 

"6.3 

"".5 

^52.3 

93.1 
160.3 

8.6 

23.7 

.2 

152.5 

2.0 

255.U 

1.1 
33. U 

.U 

"".5 

.2 
.2 

.1 
.3 

.1 

"6.3 
7.1 

"'U.6 
5.5 

"".5 
.6 

1.7 
10.5 
3.5 
1.1 
7.6 
8.6 
33.0 


1/ 


10.5 
U6.1 
.5 
1.1 


.U 

58.6 
lU.2 
1.3 


2/ 


.2 
2.5 

.2 
1.1 

.5 
U.U 


3.6 
3U.7 

1.3 
55.1 

16.9 
10.2 
.1 
2.2 

90.3 
U9.7 


.9 
.5 

"l.U 

.3 
2.5 

.9 
3.7 

.1 

.1 


.8 
.9 

.3 

l.U 

.2 
1.0 
1.8 
U.7 


1/ 


1,73U.7    2,279.U      U0U.O  2UU.0 
19.6        32.0         2.5  5.3 


1/  Includes  re-exports  of  coconut,  paU.,  and  tung  oils,  oliTe-oU  foots  md  copra.    Ibes  not  include  shipimit.. 

2/  Less  than  50,000  pounds. 

5/  October  1953-March  195U,  17.5  peroant. 

V  Inqxrted  margarine  goes  largely  to  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 
f/  Included  in  "OUier  vegetable  oils,  edible"  beginning  Jmuary  1955. 
Z/  Includes  aayonnaise  and  salad  dressing. 
7/  Coaputed  from  unrounded  numbers. 

Coi^illed  trtm  r»port»  ef  tb*  Borw  of  the  Censua,  and  w»  United  States  Departssnt  of  Igrioultnre. 
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Ikbl*  18.-  IxAtx  mmbars  of  vboleialo  prloea  of  fftts  and  oll« 

19lt7-l»9»100 


April 


All  fata  aad  oils   : 

All  fata  and,  OII0,  azocpt  tettar  : 

Croupad  bj  oj^^ei^i 

Anloal  fata  : 

Tagatabla  olla,  dooaatlc  : 

Tagatal>la  oils,  foreign  : 

Grottpad  ]^  ^3ti 

Buttar  : 

Battar,  oaaaonalljr  adjnatad  : 

Lard  : 

rood  fata  othar  t2iaD  tuttar  : 

7ood  fata  othar  than  battor  and  lard: 

All  adlbla  fats  and  olla  : 

Soaq>  fata  : 

DrTlog  oils  : 

Other  Industrial  : 

All  industrial  : 

Mibla  regetable  olla,  grouped  : 
degree  of  processing:  : 

Crude  : 

Baflned  : 

End  produota  : 


75 
80 
85 


USE 


1953 

: 

I951i 

'  February 

1  March 

April 

75 

78 

71 

69 

69 

62 

7Ji 

62 

59 

60 

73 

82 

7U 

72 

72 

71 

69 

62 

60 

61 

100 

76 

72 

69 

67 

9U 

83 

85 

8U 

83 

98 

87 

83 

83 

86 

51 

106 

62 

60 

65 

65 

86 

6U 

63 

6U 

7U 

72 

65 

6U 

6U 

81 

85 

75 

71* 

7U 

52 

58 

61 

5U 

5U 

76 

66 

59 

58 

57 

63 

60 

60 

56 

55 

59 

60 

60 

55 

55 

72 

76 

8U 


65 
7U 
8U 


6U 
71 

82 


6U 
71 

82 


All  indexes  except  "Butter,  seasonally  adjustad"  and  "Other  industrial"  from  Bunau  of  Labor  Statlstios. 


IHble  19.-  ?rloe  reoalred  by  famers  aad  prices  at  tanlnal  aarkets  for  apeolflad 
oU-beeuring  aateriala  and  ollBsals 


Item 


IMlt 


April 


1953 


195li 


February 


March    ,  April 


Castor  beans,  Braelllan  ports   

Copra,  Fbillppines,  c.i.f.  Paolflo  Coast 

Cottonseed,  United  States  aTerags   

riazseed,  Ko.  1,  Minneapolis  

Flaxseed,  United  States  arerage   

Feanuta,  Ho.  1,  shelled,  Spanish, 

Southeastern  shipping  points*   

Peanuts,  United  States  aTsraga   

Soybeans,  Ho.  2,  Tallov,  Chicago   

Soybeans,  Ho.  2,  lellov,  Illinois 

country  shipping  points   

Soybeans,  United  States  arsrage  


Copra  Bsal,  Los  Angeles  g/  «... 

Cottonseed  aeal,  Ul  percent  protein,  Me^ls. 
Cottonseed  B»al,  i^l  percent  protein,  Chicago. 
Linseed  aeal,  36  percent  protein, 

Minneapolis  2J   •  

Linseed  steal,  3!^  percent  protein,  Hev  York  .. 
Peanut  aeal,      percent  protein,  f.o.b. 

South'jaetom  Dills  

Soybean  aeal,  kk  percent  protein,  Chicago  y. 
Soybean  aeal,  k^i  percent  protein,  bulk, 

Decatur  Jj/  


Dollars      Dollars      Dollars      Dollars  p^^jlftyf 


iLong  ton  1 
tShort  ton: 
iShort  ton: 
:   Bushel  : 
:   Boshal  t 

160.00 
237.50 
63.10 
3.8U 
3.57 

102.00 
176,50 
50.80 
3.92 
3.5U 

101.00 
17U.38 
55.20 
3.36 
2.99 

113.00 
163.75 
53.UO 
3.25 
2.38 

110,60 
I60.1i0 
53.140 
3.2U 
2.87 

:  : 
:  ICQ  lb.  : 
t  100  lb.  t 
Bushel  : 

19.75 
11,10 
2.92 

18.62 
11.20 

25.25 
12.50 
2.76 

26.75 
12.50 

27.50 
12.50 
2.51 

:  : 
:  Bushel 
:   Bushel  : 
I  t 

2.95 
2,81 

3.80 
3.52 

2.7U 
2.61 

2.63 
2.5U 

2.5U 
2.U2 

tShort  ton: 
:Short  ton: 
:Short  ton: 

88,00 
67.25 
77.20 

66.05 
71.50 
81.70 

79.90 
67.60 
77.80 

71.20 
62.90 
73.70 

68.00 
60.60 
71.00 

:Shoi't  ton: 
:Short  ton: 

67.50 
86.25 

8U.10 
93.20 

70.  UO 
86.li5 

65.70 
8U.35 

59.60 
80.75 

:Short  ton: 
:Short  ton: 

69.35 
76.10 

89.00 
106.80 

78.75 
76.10 

79.10 
72.35 

77.75 
69.85 

:Short  ton: 

6U.U0 

95.95 

65.60 

61.50 

59.20 

1/  Bagged  carlots,  except  soybean  meal  at  Decatur,  irtiich  is  bulk.    2/  Original  quotations  adjusted  to 
bagged-carlots  basis.    Starting  in  1955»  the  quotations  are  for  copra  cake,  for  idilcb  there  may  be  * 
premium  ranging  from  0  to  $1.00  per  ton.     3/  3U  percent  prior  to  July  1950.        hi  percent  prior  to 
July  1950. 

*  This  price  applies  to  peanuts  for  edible  uses. 

Con^iled  from  Oil,  Paint,  and  Drug  Reporter,  Dally  Market  Record  (HLnneapolis),  Wall  Street  Journal,  Chicago 
edition,  reports  of  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Service,  and  records  of  the  Connodity  Stataijlzatlon  Service. 


U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
Washington  25,  D.  C. 
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NOTICE 

If  you  no  longer  need  this 
publication,  check  here  /  / 
return  this  sheet,  and  your 
name  will  be  dropped  from  the 
mailing  list. 

If  your  address  should  be 
changed,  write  the  new  address 
on  this  sheet  and  return  the  whole 
sheet  to: 

Agricultural  Marketing  Service, 
United  States  Department  of 

Agriculture 
Washington  25,  D.  C. 


